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Social Security in Review 


The Month in Review 


In January the civilian labor force 
numbered about 51 million persons, 
the smallest number since March 1940, 
the first month for which monthly 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
are available. From December to Jan- 
uary the number of employed workers 
dropped 450,000, while the number of 
unemployed increased 160,000. The 
840,000 who were unemployed in Jan- 
uary represented, however, some 240,- 
000 fewer persons than in January 
1944. 


ALL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE opera- 
tions in January were at higher levels 
than in December, partly from sea- 
sonal and partly from administrative 
factors, and nearly all were above the 
level of January 1944. In certain 
parts of the country, lay-offs from war 
industries because of cut-backs in pro- 
duction or for inventory taking in- 
creased claims and benefit payments. 
For the country as a whole, however, 
current operations are still at a low 
level. In January, $7.3 million was 
paid to a weekly average of 105,000 
beneficiaries. In January 1940, by 
contrast, $41 million was disbursed to 
a weekly average of more than 877,000 
persons. In that month the average 
weekly benefit for total unemployment 
was $10.49, as against an average of 
$16.71 this January. 

Payments of readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans, under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
amounted to about $2 million in Jan- 
uary. Data on these payments are 
now included regularly in the monthly 
series of social insurance and related 
payments, in the Social and Economic 
Data section. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, 
more monthly benefits were awarded 
in January than in any other month 
since the.beginning of the program. 
The steady increase in number of 
awards, which has continued for 
some time, is due mainly, of course, 
to the increase in the number of in- 
sured workers. The January in- 
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crease of almost one-fourth from the 
preceding month was also the result 
of several special factors. Many 
aged workers to whom benefits might 
have been awarded in December did 
not file for benefits that month be- 
cause they had holiday employment; 
the incidence of the higher death 
rates of the winter months also be- 
gins to be reflected in the January 
awards; and many companies retire 
their older workers at the beginning 
of the new year. By the end of 
January, monthly benefits of almost 
$20.9 million were in force for more 
than 1.1 million beneficiaries. The 
amount of monthly benefits certified 
was 31 percent higher than that in 
January 1944; primary benefits rep- 
resented a slightly smaller proportion 
of the total this January than last. 
The relative number of primary 


and wife’s benefits withheld has also 
been decreasing since October 1943, 
except in the second quarter of 1944. 
Of the 82,000 primary beneficiaries 
whose payments were withheld at the 
end of 1944, the greater part were 
working; slightly more than a tenth 
of them were persons who had filed 
claims to “freeze” their benefit 
amounts but had continued at work, 
while the rest had retired and then 
returned to work. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN and gen- 
eral assistance continued in Janu- 
ary the increases in recipient rolls 
which began in November, but the 
number of recipients was slightly less 
than in December for both old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind. As 
compared with January 1944, there 
were fewer recipients under all pro- 
grams; the decreases ranged from 2 
percent for aid to the blind to 10 per- 
cent for general assistance. The to- 
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tal amount disbursed for assistance 
in all 51 jurisdictions—$80 million— 
was slightly more than in December 
and about 2 percent above that in 
January 1944. The average pay- 


ment also moved upward slightly 
during the month in all programs 
and was appreciably higher than in 
January 1944. Over the year, the 
rise in aid to the blind was relatively 


least—from $28.03 to $29.39—and 
largest in aid to dependent children, 
in which the average payment per 
family was $41.68 in January 1944 
and $45.68 this January. 





Social Security for “Industrialized” 


Agriculture 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


THE ADOPTION of a broad definition 
of “agricultural labor” in the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act in 
1939 deprived some 450,000 to 600,000 
persons of the old-age insurance pro- 
tection they had enjoyed under the 
original act of 1935. In addition, 
100,000 to 250,000 workers whose sta- 
tus under that program had previ- 
ously been in doubt were definitely 
excluded. The major agricultural 
groups affected were field workers 
employed under essentially industrial 
conditions, employees of labor con- 
tractors, and persons employed by 
packing and processing plants in pre- 
paring farm products for market. 
The change in the Federal statute 
also affected unemployment compen- 
sation coverage, but less directly, for 
workers’ rights under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws were 
not affected unless the State chose 
to conform its system to the defini- 
tion in the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. Two-thirds of the States 
have thus amended their provisions. 
The reaction of the persons newly 
excluded, typified in the following ex- 
cerpts from letters in our files, has 
ranged from bewilderment at the 
designation of their jobs as “agricul- 
tural labor” to indignation and dis- 
appointment at their removal from 
the social. security program. “The 
law is a gross injustice,” wrote an em- 
ployee of a greenhouse. “Scores of 
men are engaged in raising flowers 
(which is more of a luxury product 
than anything else and in no way con- 
nected with a food growing project) 
and are now left without any old-age 
insurance or unemployment insur- 
ance.” An irrigation ditch worker 
voiced his disapproval in a letter to 
his Congressman as follows: “I have 
been working for this canal company 
for 12 years. We were under the So- 
ci@i Security for 3 years and then got 


*Chairman, Social Security Board. 


kicked off because it was agricultural 
labor. I would like to know why.” 


History of the Exclusion* 


Workers engaged in purely agricul- 
tural pursuits were originally ex- 
cluded in 1935 from both the old-age 
and the unemployment insurance pro- 
grams because oi the administrative 
difficulties involved in covering them, 
despite the knowledge that they were 
as much in need of protection as in- 
dustrial and commercial employees. 
Collecting contributions and obtain- 
ing wage reporis from numerous small 
employers unaccustomed to keeping 
records posed problems to which the 
answers were not then known. There 
was also the question whether to in- 
clude or exclude wages “in kind” re- 
ceived by many farm workers. These 
administrative considerations were 
sufficiently strong to result in defer- 
ring the coverage of agricultural 
workers until experience had been 
gained in less difficult areas of cov- 
erage and techniques had been de- 
vised for meeting the special prob- 
lems involved. 

The original Social Security Act did 
not define “agricultural labor.” In- 
stead, the term was interpreted in 
identical regulations adopted by the 
Social Security Board and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in its role as 
collector of social security contribu- 
tions. As defined in these regulations 
and in the States’ unemployment 
compensation regulations, “agricul- 
tural labor” included services per- 
formed by an employee of a farm 
owner or tenant on a farm in cultivat- 
ing the soil, raising and harvesting 
crops, or raising livestock, bees, and 
poultry. Certain other activities, such 
as processing, packing, transportation, 
and marketing, when carried on as 


1S$ee also Altmeyer, A. J., “Social Secu- 
rity in Relation to Agriculture and Rural 
Areas,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 8, 
No. 7 (July 1940), pp. 3-6. 


part of ordinary farming operations as 
distinguished from manufacturing or 
commercial operations, were also in- 
cluded. The term “farm” included, 
in addition to the farm in the 
ordinarily accepted sense, “stock, 
dairy, poultry, fruit, and truck farms, 
plantations, ranches, ranges, and 
orchards.” 

Differences of opinion soon arose 
between employers and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as to what shouid 
properly be considered “agricultural 
labor” and thus exempt from contri- 
butions. In determining eligibility for 
benefits, the Board became involved 
in the same question. Both agencies 
were confronted with an increasing 
burden of coverage determinations in 
“porder-line” cases. The most com- 
mon issue arose in construing what 
activities were properly “incident to 
ordinary farming cperations.” 

To meet this situation, the Board 
recommended that Congress adopt a 
statutory definition of agyicultural 
labor. It was suggested that the defi- 
nition restrict the exception to serv- 
ices performed by a “farm hand em- 
ployed by a small farmer to do the 
ordinary work connected with his 
farm.” Such a definition would have 
resolved uncertainty about the status 
of the border-line workers by bring- 
ing them under the program and 
would have extended coverage to 
workers engaged in preparing agri- 
cultural products for market under 
industrial conditions. 

When the Social Security Act was 
amended in 1939, a definition of agri- 
cultural labor was written into the 
act. Instead of confining the excep- 
tion to those employment relation- 
ships where complex problems of 
collection of contributions and wage 
reporting had justified the original 
exclusion, however, the amendment 
defined the exception so broadly as to 
comprehend types of employment 
which had presented no special ad- 
ministrative problems. 

This broadening of the definition 
of agricultural labor was largely moti- 
vated, according to a report of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, by 
a desire to relieve a tax inequity, said 
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to exist under the definition used in 
the regulations, between large and 
small farm operators. It was argued 
at hearings on the amendments that 
the small farmer ordinarily did not 
process his product on his farm but 
turned it over to commercial proc- 
essors or cooperatives. These estab- 
lishments, being off the farm, were 
not exempt from the payment of so- 
cial security contributions, and the 
costs of their contributions, it was 
contended, were passed back to the 
small farmer. On the other hand, it 
was pointed out, large farm operators, 
having sufficient production to justify 
the maintenance of a processing or 
packing plant on their farms, were 
not required to pay Social security 
contributions. Exempting the activ- 
ities of the commercial processors and 
cooperatives would, it was believed, 
remove the competitive advantage 
enjoyed by the large farmers. 

The definition further widened the 
exemption by removing the existing 
coverage of persons working on farms 
in special trades or occupations and 
in the employ of the farm owner or 
operator. Thus, bookkeepers, car- 
penters, mechanics, and similar non- 
agricultural workers were no longer 
insured. In addition, the meaning of 
“farm” was extended to include en- 
terprises raising animals for furs, and 
nurseries, greenhouses, and mush- 
room caves, in either rural or urban 
areas. The reason advanced for 
these new exemptions was that they 
would simplify administration. 


The Newly Excluded Groups 


The expanded definition of “agri- 
cultural labor” adversely affected the 
status of some 550,000 to 850,000 
workers with respect to both old-age 
and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance. In addition to 
excluding persons whose status pre- 
viously had been doubtful and who, 
under an appropriate definition, 
would have been covered, many other 
workers were eliminated from cover- 
age despite strong reasons for their 
inclusion. The majority of these 
workers were not actually engaged 
in cultivating and harvesting agri- 
cultural products in the employ of 
farm owners or operators. About 
100,000 to 250,000 genuine field work- 
ers whose coverage status was form- 
erly in doubt were now definitely ex- 
cluded. Between 150,000 and 300,- 
000 workers employed by labor con- 


tractors and hired out in large gangs 
were no longer covered, because of 
the removal of the qualification that 
the. services had to be performed in 
the employ of the farm owner or op- 
erator. Finally, some 300,000 per- 
sons engaged in handling agricultural 
products under essentially manufac- 
turing or commercial conditions now 
either were clearly outside the pro- 
gram or had an indeterminate status. 
The last group consisted of about 
135,000 workers in fruit and vegetable 
packing houses, 15,000 persons em- 
ployed in the processing of dried 
fruits, 20,000 employees of bean- 
cleaning elevators, 60,000 workers in 
cotton gins, 10,000 poultry-hatchery 
employees, and 60,000 persons em- 
ployed in nurseries, greenhouses, and 
irrigation enterprises and on farms in 
special trades or occupations, such as 
clerks, carpenters, and mechanics. 
Instead of decreasing the adminis- 
trative task of interpreting the agri- 
cultural exception, the new definition 
demanded examination of even more 
cases to determine whether the serv- 
ices were covered. Determinations 
became not only more numerous but 
also much more complicated. De- 
tailed studies of the methods of pre- 
paring individual agricultural com- 
modities were necessary to determine 
whether the services were performed 
in “the preparation of fruits and 
vegetables for market.” Similar 
studies were required of even the ac- 
tivities which had been specifically 
excluded, such as the growing of 
mushrooms and the ginning of cot- 
ton, in order to determine the extent 
of the exclusion. Y 
Many new problems were intro- 
duced. It became exceedingly dif- 
ficult, for example, to convince a canal 
worker, or a bookkeeper employed in 
the office of a dairy, that the designa- 
tion of his job as “agricultural labor” 
was justifiable. Protesting letters 
came in increasing numbers from 
workers in greenhouses, nurseries, 
citrus-packing houses, dried-fruit 
plants, and similar establishments. 
Another problem concerned the 
question of inequity to persons who 
had been covered but now were ex- 
cluded. The insured status they had 
obtained under old-age insurance by 
contributing for 3 years was gradually 
dissipated because their employment 
was no longer covered. Those who 
were able to maintain their insured 
status and to qualify for benefits by 


reason of other covered employment 
found that the omission of earnings 
after 1939 in activities now defined as 
“agricultural labor” was substantially 
reducing the amount of the retire- 
ment or survivor benefits ultimately 
payable on their earnings. 

A series of studies of the fruit and 
vegetable industry was made by the 
Board for use by itself and by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in con- 
nection with the administrative prob- 
lem of delineating the boundary lines 
of the broadened agricultural-labor 
exception. These studies all revealed 
the inappropriate nature of the defi- 
nition. It was clearly incongruous to 
exclude a worker employed by a large 
corporation to operate an automatic 
machine for packing raisins, while 
extending coverage to his friend who 
worked across the road in a canning 
factory. 

A study of the citrus-fruit industry 
revealed that employees of the large, 
expensively equipped packing plants 
are little more than attendants of the 
machines they operate. The inside 
of a typical citrus-packing house is 
a maze of conveyor belts and ma- 
chinery. There is little to distin- 
guish the conditions under which 
workers perform services in these 
plants from those in ordinary urban 
factories. Except for the product 
handled, the work is virtually iden- 
tical. 

Similarly, a study of the dried-fruit 
industry disclosed that the prepara- 
tion of that commodity for market is 
carried on under essentially indus- 
trial conditions. Most of the packing 
houses are operated by large corpo- 
rations which could very well manu- 
facture a nonagricultural product 
without changing their basic method 
of operation. Olive-packing houses, 
bean elevators, and cotton ginneries 
also were seen to be operated under 
industrial conditions. 

The argument for excluding these 
workers from the social security pro- 
gram on the theory that the incidence 
of social security contributions falls 
back on the small farmer is question- 
able. There is little reason to believe 
that the fruit and vegetable processor 
does not pass on to the ultimate con- 
sumer, rather than back to the pro- 
ducer-farmer, the relatively small in- 
crease in cost of production occasioned 
by social insurance contributions. 
Certainly the food-canning and freez- 
ing industry, which is covered, meets 
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the added costs without raising a 
similar argument. In any event, the 
argument that it was inequitable to 
cover the commercial operations and 
not similar operations on large farms 
could have been met by covering both. 
It is noteworthy, too, that fruit and 
vegetable packers in California, where 
the highest degree of industrialization 
and concentration of agriculture is 
found, have been covered from the 
beginning by the State unemployment 
insurance program and pay the con- 
tributions assessed under that pro- 
gram—contributions substantially 
higher than employers’ contributions 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

There is even less justification for 
exempting employment by water- 
works, greenhouses, nurseries, fur 
“farms,” and similar activities, or for 
excluding specialists and skilled non- 
agricultural workers on farms. On 
such extraneous considerations as 
whether the water happens to flow 
finally into a field, rather than into 
a housewife’s kitchen, does the status 
of a waterworks employee under the 
social security program depend. His 
employer is accustomed to keeping 
records and filing tax reports. To 
attempt to justify his exclusion with 
the argument that it helps relieve the 
economic handicaps of agriculture is 
to offer him an explanation which 
seems utterly unrelated to the basic 
question: Is he the type of worker for 
whom social insurance protection is 
both desirable and, without the use 
of special administrative procedures, 
feasible? 


Efforts at Revising the Definition 
At various times since 1940, specific 
bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to confine the definition of agri- 
cultural labor more closely to the non- 
industrial group for which the excep- 
tion was originally intended. One 
bill, introduced in 1944 and reintro- 
duced in 1945, would restore coverage 
to some 15,000 workers in dried-fruit 
packing houses. This bill was intro- 
duced at the request of one of the 
largest employers in that industry, 
with the general approval of the in- 
dustry, for the avowed purpose of 
making such jobs more attractive. 
The sponsors of the bill have pointed 
out that the shortage of labor in the 
dried-fruit processing industry has 
been aggravated by the preference 
shown by workers for jobs in local 


covered establishments, such as can- 
ning factories. s 

Another bill introduced in the 78th 
Congress would have gone somewhat 
further. It proposed to cover all 
workers who handle and prepare 
agricultural commodities for market 
after the commodities have left the 
farm. This bill would have restored 
protection to most of the 300,000 
quasi-industrial workers excluded un- 
der the 1939 amendments. 


A Suitable Definition of Agricul- 
tural Labor 


Experience in interpreting the 
agricultural-employment exemption 
under both the original Social Se- 
curity Act and the amendments con- 
firms the extreme difficulty of pre- 
cisely delimiting agricultural labor. 
Other Government agencies which 
have had to define the term have 
experienced similar difficulties. 

The bills thus far introduced for 
narrowing the definition of “agricul- 
tural labor” have focused upon par- 
ticular areas of employment. While 
these changes would have desirable 
results insofar as these areas are 
concerned, they leave the basic prob- 
lem unsolved. What is needed is a 
comprehensive reappraisal of the 
present exemption. 

Extension of coverage to all agri- 
cultural labor would, of course, solve 
the problem entirely.” Until this is 
done, however, “agricultural labor” 
should be redefined in the light of the 
objectives of the social security pro- 
gram. An appropriate definition 
would limit the scope of the exemp- 
tion to the particular area of employ- 
ment which presents special admin- 
istrative problems. Workers han- 
dling agricultural products under 
conditions which are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those encountered 
in commercial manufacturing should 
be covered. The quasi-industrial 
employees now excluded would there- 
by be readmitted to the program. 
Persons employed by labor contrac- 
tors and packing houses, rather than 
by farmers themselves, would be cov- 
ered. The term “farm” should be 
narrowly construed to apply to bona 
fide dirt farming only and not to 
urban or highly specialized enter- 
prises. In no case should services 
performed off the farm be defined as 
“agricultural.” 

“2 Altmeyer, A. J., “Social Security for 


Farm People,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 7, No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 3-5. 


What Coverage Means to a Family 

To see the effect of the exclusion of 
agricultural workers and the grounds 
for their protests, let us take an ex- 
ample of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. Say that John Smith 
has worked in covered employment at 
an average monthly wage of $150 since 
this provision of the Social Security 
Act became effective at the beginning 
of 1937 and that he has now reached 
the age of 65. If he chooses to retire, 
he will receive regular monthly pay- 
ments of $32.40 for the rest of his life. 
When his wife reaches age 65, she 
will receive half as much, bringing 
the total amount for the couple to 
$48.60 a month. If John Smith has 
a minor child, that child will also get 
half the retirement benefit amount— 
that is, $16.20—until he is~16 years 
old, or 18 if he is attending school. 
If John Smith dies, his widow’s bene- 
fit will be increased to three-fourths 
of her husband’s benefit amount, or 
$24.30 a month. 

Now let us suppose that John 
Smith—again with taxable earnings 
of $150 a month since the beginning 
of the system—is a younger man who 
dies leaving a wife and two children, 
1 and 4 years old. The widow’s bene- 
fit will be three-fourths of her hus- 
band’s benefit amount, or $24.30, and 
each child will receive $16.20 a month. 
The family will thus receive a total 
of $56.70 a month which will continue 
for 14 years—until the older child is 
18 years old. Then his payments will 
stop, and the family’s total benefit 
will be $40.50 for 3 years, until the 
younger child reaches 18. Then bene- 
fits will stop, but when the widow 
reaches age 65 she will be entitled to 
receive $24.30 a month, unless she 
remarries, as long as she lives. 

Of course, $56.70 a month is not a 
large sum. It is not sufficient for the 
comfortable support of a woman and 
two children. But the great virtue of 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
benefits is that they are steady and 
continue for long periods of time 
when family needs are greatest. 
They are intended as basic security, 
over and above which each family is 
expected to build its own security— 
through savings, the ownership of a 
home, private insurance, and so on. 
The small cost of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance permits such secur- 
ity to be built up. In the example 
cited just above, John Smith paid 
less than $150 for his social insurance 
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policy, which—should Mrs. Smith live 
till age 75—will pay out $13,000 or 
more to his widow and children. 
The Social Security Board believes 
that, in justice to an occupational 
group which stands in serious need 
of insurance protection, the Social 
Security Act should be amended to 
provide old-age and survivors insur- 
ance for all persons engaged in “agri- 
cultural labor” as well as farmers, 


and that unemployment compensa- 
tion likewise should cover farm em- 
ployees. The Board has also recom- 
mended that the present social in- 
surance program be broadened to in- 
clude insurance against wage losses 
due to disability and medical and 
hospitalization insurance. Agricul- 
tural labor and farmers would bene- 
fit from such broadened insurance 
protection. The social insurance 


principle is already being used by 
almost 50 million industrial and com- 
mercial workers who earned wage 
credits under old-age and survivors 
insurance in 1940. More than a mil- 
lion persons already are entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits. By 
building on the existing foundation, 
agricultural labor and farmers can 
obtain maximum social security pro- 
tection at minimum cost. 





Children and Family Security 


By Thomas J. Woofter, Jr.* 


THE CONCENTRATION OF children in 
families with low incomes was dis- 
cussed in a previous article.’ Some 
of this analysis of the composition and 
income of nohfarm families receiving 
wages or salaries only is recapitulated 
in table 1. It was pointed out that 
nearly half of the children (under 18 
years of age) were in the one-seventh 
of the families which had three or 
more children apiece; that more than 
two-thirds of the children were :n 
families in the lower half of the in- 
come distribution; and that geo- 
graphic variations in wage levels and 
family sizes create areas of especially 
pronounced disadvantage. 

The present article explores the 
problem of judging the adequacy both 
of private incomes and of incomes de- 
rived from social insurance benefits 
and public assistance payments, par- 
ticularly those benefits and payments 
which affect the largest numbers of 
families with children. 

In the first article it was demon- 
strated that it is necessary to reduce 
total family income to a modified per 
capita or unit basis in order to com- 
pare families of varying compositions. 
The method of reduction used was to 
allocate a value of one unit to adults 
and one-half unit to children in order 
to calculate the number of family 
units in the family. By this method 


*Director of Research, Federal Security 
Agency. 

1“Children and Family Income,” Social 
Security Bulletin, Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 
1945), pp. 4-9. This analysis, based on 
the census of 1940, covered the urban and 
rural nonfarm families receiving income 
in 1939 from wages or salaries only—42 
percent of all families. Family income 
was reduced to unit (modified per capita) 
income by dividing it by family units 
which value adults as one unit and chil- 
dren as one-half. Full definitions of 
terms and categories are given in the tech- 
nical note of the article cited above. 


it appeared that the income per unit 
of families without children was more 
than twice the unit income of the 
families with three or more children, 
which included nearly half the chil- 
dren. The same device is used in this 
article to reduce incomes which sup- 
port families of varying sizes and the 
costs of fixed budgets to a comparable 
basis. The family unit incomes cited 
are, therefore, to be interpreted as 
income per adult person or per adult 
equivalent. 


Measures of Adequacy 


To measure the adequacy of the 
income of a family or group of fam- 
ilies, two scales are at hand, both 
having advantages and disadvan- 
tages. These scales are, first, the 
cost of an independently determined 
budget of goods and services which 
are considered as a minimum neces- 
sary for an acceptable level of living 
for wage-earning families? and, 

?Puller discussion of the budgetary 
method of determining adequacy, to- 
gether with description of various bud- 
gets, may be found in Security, Work, and 
Relief Policies, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Committee on Long-Range 
Work and Relief Policies, 1942, pp. 161-— 
164 and Appendix 15. 


second, the median income available 
in the area under consideration, 
which is the measure of the level 
below which half of the families ac- 
tually live. 

The application of both yardsticks 
to incomes in 33 cities is shown-in 
table 2 and chart 1, which compare 
the lower half and lower quarter of 
family unit incomes from wages or 
salaries with the family unit cost of 
the maintenance budget. This budg- 
et comprises the goods and services 
originally selected by the WPA as the 
measure of the normal needs of a 
wage-earning or white-collar family. 
It was subsequently revised by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and priced 
in the 33 cities shown. 

The average unit cost of the main- 
tenance budget in these cities in 1940 
was $427 as against a median national 
urban unit income of $533. The 
range in the unit cost of the budget 
was from $365 to $467. The range in 
median unit income on the other 
hand was from $303 to $704. In 6 
of the low-wage cities the unit cost of 
the budget was above the median in- 
come, and in all of the 33 cities the 
unit cost of the budget was above the 
lower quarter of the incomes, indicat- 
ing that from about 25 to 70 percent 
of the families, including about 35 


Table 1.—Families and children, by number of children in family and family unit income 


{Nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939} 


























United States South New York City 
Family type and family unit 7 
——— Percent of | Percent of | Percent of | Percent of | Percent of | Percent of 
families | children families | children families children 
1 | 
Family type: 
| ae oe 47 | 0 37 0 52 0 
PE daikceccnedwsadaks 24 | 20 26 18 24 27 
ee eee 15 | 32 17 24 15 35 
3 or more children-.----..--- 14 48 20 58 9 38 
Family unit income: 
po ae Se Sees 11 16 20 26 3 4 
ae 17 32 22 = a = 
300-449 20 | 20 22 
ti 15 13 12 8 16 15 
17 8 | 12 8 20 23 
20 ll | 12 6 37 16 
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to 80 percent of the children, were 
living at a level below that repre- 
sented by the maintenance budget. 

The income distributions of fam- 
ilies and children in one of the 
higher-income cities, New York, are 
also shown in table 1. Here, over 45 
percent of the children were in fam- 
ilies with less than the national me- 
dian nonfarm unit income of $474, 
which was about the same as the unit 
cost of the maintenance budget in 
New York ($467). Thus, even in the 
most prosperous areas, disadvantaged 
families may be found in consider- 
able numbers, no matter which of the 
two measuring rods is used, and these 
families include a disproportionate 
number of the children. 

The differences in the two meas- 
ures may lead to two conclusions— 
either that the so-called maintenance 
budget is an artificial standard be- 
cause it defines a level higher than 
that at which considerable propor- 
tions of the families live, or that earn- 
ings in many instances are too low to 
support a satisfactory level of living. 


Probably both of these conclusions 
are to some extent justified. The 
relative emphasis placed on these al- 
ternative interpretations will depend 
upon the philosophy of the interpret- 
er. The liberal will urge that every 
normal family should have earnings 
which would support the mainte- 
nance standard or better, while the 
conservative will advocate a standard 
of adequacy nearer the actual living 
level of the less well-to-do family. 

It is noteworthy from the compari- 
sons in table 2 and chart 1 that among 
these cities, most of which are rather 
large, the range of median family in- 
come is 132 percent of the lowest in- 
come. This range would be some- 
what wider if smaller cities and towns 
had been included, the national aver- 
age unit incomes for all urban work- 
ers being $533, and for rural nonfarm 
workers, $336. Thus, average family 
incomes of the highest-wage cities are 
more than 200 percent above those in 
the lowest-wage villages. 

In contrast to this wide fluctuation 
in family incomes, the cost of the 


Table 2.—Comparison of median and lower quartile income,! 1939, and cost of 
maintenance budget, 1940, 33 cities 















































Family unit 
Percent of 
Ree Income ! families liv- 
City Cost of ing below 
; a maintenance 
: sower udget 
Median quartile 
ae $533 $321 3 $427 38 
I as censors eemses 704 435 461 27 
ION SWRI oe een ae sanmencnbntes 685 437 446 26 
I ee un pohencbneb eases 633 397 426 28 
NE SS SESE A a eae a eS eet 630 388 402 26 
ete 8 i di eacimcinwennie wae 620 400 407 26 
ES SE eee eee 612 395 447 31 
ES a ES ten eae 611 386 467 35 
Lo | Ee ee eee 611 411 442 29 
Minneapolis, Minn 596 390 434 30 
oe eS eae epee eee 566 373 430 32 
Buffalo, N. Y-..-.--- 554 378 403 29 
Boston, Mass-.--- pee a te nS cea 540 350 444 38 
Denver, Colo. ...-.-....-..- aye eee ee z 536 324 395 34 
Cleveland, Ohio___- eae, ee ae 527 341 429 37 
Kansas City, Kans. and Mo... 523 300 385 34 
ENS a EE SEE ee en a 519 341 407 35 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 515 337 409 36 
OR LE eee ee ae eee 514 309 426 36 
Indianapolis, Ind_......--_.--. 508 313 395 35 
Baltimore, Md_..........- 505 321 408 35 
Cincinnati, Ohio...............-- 494 304 411 39 
Houston, Tex 488 263 401 40 
Richmond, Va-_-_- 484 253 4C8 41 
Portland, Maine 4 dena 459 313 413 38 
Manchester, N. H.4_________- 458 296 416 44 
i) are eae ee 416 235 407 48 
Jacksonville, Fla_..........._.-..- meee tae | 412 222 398 47 
7s Se . a 411 245 424 52 
3 Se a ens oe 381 213 412 55 
New Orleans, La__.__.....-- ah eT eee ae 355 198 393 56 
Birmingham, Ala_____._____- ; SUR ae 349 188 392 57 
Memphis, Tenn____.___-- : a ae 309 179 399 67 
Mobile, Alat._..__-_____- Se Peel le eee | 303 160 365 63 








1 For nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or 
salary income in 1939. 

?U. S. rural nonfarm family unit income: median 
$336, lower quartile $180. 

3 Average for the 33 cities listed. The total con- 
tent of the maintenance budget was designed to 
support 2 adults, 1 child about the average age of 


children, and 1 child older than the average; allow- 
ing % unit for the average child and % unit for the 
older child, the maintenance budget would support 
34 units. This factor has been used in reducing 
total cost to unit cost. 

4 Represents income for State urban population. 


maintenance budget is relatively in- 
flexible. The cost in the highest city 
is only 28 percent above the cost in the 
cheapest city, and the variation from 
village to city is probably in the neigh- 
borhood of only 20 percent.’ 

In contrast to the 200-percent 
range in average income there is an 
approximate range of only 50 percent 
in budget cost, with the result that the 
budget yardstick exceeds the family 
incomes of widely varying proportions 
of the workers in cities and towns of 
varying sizes in different regions. 

These differences between the cost 
of a fixed budget of goods and services 
and the income available in various 
circumstances for its purchase em- 
phasize the inappropriateness of the 
cost of a single budget as a yardstick 
of adequacy in all places and for all 
purposes. 

Budgets are usually designed as a 
means of expressing quantitatively the 
goods and services considered neces- 
sary for a normal level of living of a 
particular class of families, such as 
wage-earner families, relief families, 
and low-income farm families. Such 
specific budgets must, therefore, be 
used with caution in measuring the 
income of groups other than those for 
which they were designed. This diffi- 
culty would be lessened if more varied 
types of budgets were available as 
measures. 

Also, levels of living change as the 
general level of income changes and 
as local conditions and customs vary. 
Economies are practiced in large fam- 
ilies in low-income areas which tend 
to become accepted as in accord with 
a satisfactory standard of living but 
which are not measurable by means 
of a standard budget designed for the 
average family type. 

In general, it may be said that 
measurement of family income by 
comparison with the cost of a fixed 
budget indicates its relationship to the 
amount of money necessary to main- 
tain the level described by the budget. 
On the other hand, measurement by 
comparison with the average family 
income indicates the relationship of 
the average amount of money avail- 
able for living and, hence, involves a 
comparison with the prevailing pat- 
tern of living in the area under 
consideration. 

“3 This rough estimate is based upon the 
difference in prices of the maintenance 
budget in the 33 cities in table 2 and 15 


villages in which the same budget was 
priced in 1940. 
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In the appraisal of private incomes, 
such as those provided by basic mini- 
mum wages or by the wages of a cer- 
tain occupational group, adequacy 
may be most appropriately deter- 
mined by comparison with the cost 
of the maintenance budget or a sim- 
ilar budget. This is the case because 
the budget provides an absolute 
measuring rod which is determined 
independently of the wage level of a 
community or industry. Also, it 
makes allowances for variations in 
living costs from time to time and 
place to place without being influ- 
enced by wide variations in wages. In 
order to develop the maximum utility 
of budgets for this purpose, it would 
be desirable to have not only more 
varied types of budgets but also more 
frequent pricing in a greater variety 
of areas. 


Relation of Inadequate Income to 
Assistance Needs 


Few families above the average in 
size and below the average in income 
are able to accumulate substantial 
savings. Pressing current necessities 
demand so much of their money that 


little surplus remains for future secu- 
rity. Consequently, an interruption 
or even partial interruption to regular 
earning may cause need for assistance. 

The extent of this precarious living 
in times of depression is shown in the 
Consumer Purchase Study of 1935-36.* 
In this study all types of families with 
incomes up to $1,000 and the larger 
families with incomes up to $1,750 
reported average expenditures in ex- 
cess of income. These families were 
accumulating debts instead of re- 
serves. The proportion of families 
with inadequate private incomes fluc- 
tuates with the relative level of wages 
and living costs. There are other 
families in which there is no fully 
employable breadwinner. Even in 
periods of high economic prosperity 
they need assistance. The extent of 
this type of need is evidenced by the 
fact that, at the peak of war-created 
labor demand, public assistance pay- 
ments were being made to 2 million 
aged persons, 73,000 blind, 253,000 


*National Resources Planning Board, 
Family Expenditures in the United States, 
Statistical Tables and Appendices, pp. 
20-21. 


families with dependent children, and 
254,000 families or individuals in need 
of general assistance.® 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Needy families with children are 
eligible for aid to dependent children 
in the event of the death, incapacity, 
or absence of one or both parents. At 
the end of 1944 there were over 600,- 
000 child recipients under this pro- 
gram. Since most of these families 
have limited relationship to the labor 
supply except in periods of abnormal 
demand, there is not the same com- 
pulsion to scale their benefits below 
potential earnings as is the case with 
unemployment compensation. Sound 
policy should, therefore, allow bene- 
fits in these cases which would be 
nearer to an accepted standard of 
adequacy. This, however, is not the 
case. The traditional philosophy of 
the poor laws in conjunction with the 
limited funds available from many 
State treasuries for assistance pro- 
grams has resulted in a scale of as- 
sistance grants which are far below 


5 August 1944. 


Chart 1.—Comparison of median and lower quartile family unit income,' 1939, and family unit cost of maintenance 
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Chart 2.—Average annual family unit income,| 1939, and average annual family unit 
payment, 1940, selected programs, 7 States 
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1 For nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or salary income in 1939. 
2 For aid to dependent children, represents October 1942 payments in terms of 1940 purchasing power; see 


table 3, footnote 3. 


average incomes. Information on 
aid to dependent children payments 
to families with no other income is 
available for only six States. In only 
one of these six—Massachusetts—did 
payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren approximate survivor benefits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (table 3 and chart 2). The aid 
to dependent children program in 
that State is well established, and as- 
sistance payments have risen over a 
number of years. In amount of as- 
sistance per case Massachusetts top- 
ped all States in 1940 and was con- 
siderably above the second ranking 
State. 

The range of payments for aid to 
dependent children among the States 
in table 3 is from $286 to $64 per fam- 
ily unit. These figures are for fam- 
ilies having little or no other income. 

The limitation of matching by Fed- 
eral funds to a maximum of one-half 
of $18 for the first child and $12 for 
each subsequent child discourages 
States from making payments which 
exceed those amounts. Many States 
have imposed the same or other maxi- 
mums. If these maximums were met 
for all families without other re- 
sources, the program would still not 
provide adequate support, especially 
since such a family usually includes 
a mother or other person whose pres- 
ence in the home is necessary for the 
care of the children. 

The operation of this limitation is 


illustrated in table 4, in which the 
Federal matching maximums are 
translated into annual amounts and 
divided by the family units supported 
(including one adult unit for the 
family head). 

If no maximums were imposed, as 
in Massachusetts, public assistance 
agencies could provide a closer ap- 
proximation to adequacy for all types 
of families by allowing for the family 
head and for the children in relation 
to their needs. To accomplish this, 
increased State appropriations would 
be needed as well as the removal of 
the maximums and the variation of 
the proportion of Federal funds for 
matching in accordance with the 
needs and taxpaying capacities of the 
States. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance— 
Survivor Benefits 

Under the provisions of old-age 
and survivors insurance, the widow ° 
of an insured worker, if she has the 
custody of dependent children, re- 
ceives on her own account a monthly 
sum equal to three-fourths of what 
would have been the workers’ pri- 
mary (retirement) benefit and on ac- 
count of each child under 16 years of 
age (or under 18 if in school) an 
amount equal to one-half of the 

6Under certain circumstances, children 


of a deceased insured woman may receive 
child’s benefits. 


worker’s primary benefit. Thus, a 
widow with two children would re- 
ceive three-fourths of the primary 
benefit for herself and two halves 
of the benefit for the children, or 134 
times the primary benefit for the 
family. This formula makes some 
adjustment of the benefits according 
to family size, but there is a family 


group maximum of twice the primary: 


benefit; hence, for the third child 
only a partial benefit is added and 
nothing is added for children beyond 
the third. 

Since survivor benefits were estab- 
lished only in 1939 and since deaths 
are more frequent among older work- 
ers after many of their children have 
reached age 18, this program in late 
1944 included only 300,000 child ben- 
eficiaries, but the number was in- 
creasing atthe rate of 17,000 per 
month and extension of coverage 
would substantially increase the num- 
ber of eligible children. 

In judging the adequacy of survivor 
benefits, it should be kept in mind 
that they were not intended to pro- 
vide full adequacy but are considered 
as supplementary to other resources. 
As an indication of the extent to 
which additional resources were 
available to survivor families, special 


Table 3.—Average annual family unit 
income, 1939, and average annual family 
unit payment, survivors’ insurance and 
aid to dependent children, 1940, 7 States 








A Aid to 
: Survivor 
stato | Tamu | benete® | Cgpendent 
income ! | P& family famil 
unit | Per family 
unit 
Massachusetts... $540 $279 $286 
Wisconsin-.----- 497 271 192 
Montana. ------ 490 284 162 
Missouri - ------ 448 269 (4) 
Oklahoma------ 374 257 83 
North Carolina. 308 215 72 
Arkansas. --.--- 244 213 64 














1 For nonfarm families, 1940, with only wage or 
salary income in 1939. 

2 Based on the 1940 monthly family benefit for 
widow with entitled children. Owing to the limita- 
tion of family benefit to 2 times the primary benefit, 
there are slightly more children in these families 
than there are entitled children; hence these figures 
slightly exaggerate the unit amount available per 
family member. Unpublished data, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

3 Based on October 1942 payments reduced to 1940 
value by allowing a 17-percent advance in cost of 
living from January 1940-June 1942. Since pay- 
ments to dependent children are reduced in accord- 
ance with other income received by the family, it 
was necessary to estimate payments to families hav- 
ing no other income. Such estimates were prepared 
by the Bureau-of Public Assistance, on the basis of 
a special study of aid to dependent children in Oc- 
tober 1942, in which such data were available for 6 
States. Families included received no cash income 
above $5 and, for the most part, no commodity in- 
come above $5, except surplus stamps and commod- 
ities available through the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration and, in some instances, clothing 
processed by WPA. 

4 Not reported. 
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Table 4.—Maximum payments toward 
which matching Federal funds are 
available for aid to dependent children 

















Monthly | Annual Unit 
Family type pay- equiva- | equiva- 
ment lent lent 
Adult, 1 child_.___. $18 $216 $144 
Adult, 2 children___ 30 360 180 
Adult, 3 children -_- 42 504 202 





studies which were made by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance of these beneficiaries in seven 
cities* indicated that in all these 
cities, except Los Angeles, about 50 
percent of their income was from 
benefits and about 50 percent from 
other sources. In Los Angeles, about 
60 percent was from other sources. 

There are, nevertheless, circum- 
stances in which families live entirely 
or almost entirely on insurance bene- 
fits. In the beneficiary studies re- 
ferred to above, again with the ex- 
ception of Los Angeles, from 12 to 
18 percent of the survivor families had 
no income besides the benefit, and 
from 20 to 33 percent had less than 
$150 of other income in the survey 
year. In view .of this prevalence of 
other income, the benefit comparison 
which follows should be interpreted 
as measuring adequacy only for those 
families whose income over and above 
benefits is negligible. The United 
States average unit value of family- 
group survivor benefits was $268, or 
58 percent of the national median 
family income. 

The scale of family survivor benefits 
in seven selected States is shown in 
table 3. 


Benefits for Families of Members of 
the Armed Services 


In determining payments to sur- 
vivors of deceased members of the 
armed forces whose death was the 
result of service-connected causes, the 
Congress recognized the need for and 
justice of adequate support. The re- 
sulting payments (reduced to a unit 
basis) in some cases exceed and in 
some cases are somewhat below the 
unit cost of the maintenance budget 
in 1940 in the cities shown in table 2. 
As against an average unit cost of $427 
of the maintenance budget in the 33 
cities, the veteran’s widow alone is 
provided $600 a year, while the family 
including a widow with two children 


7 For a general description of, and sum- 
mary data on, these studies see the Bul- 
letin for July 1943, pp. 3-20, and Septem- 
ber 1943, pp. 3-17. 


635826—45——2 


receives unit income of $468, and that 
of a widow with three children, $437 
(table 5). 

The allowances which are paid to 
families of men now serving in the 
armed forces are much more adequate 
than the benefits to veterans’ sur- 
vivors. The allowance for the wife is 
also $50 a month, but the added 
amount for the first child is $30 and 
for each additional child is $20. 

Since both of these are flat scales 
which provide no variation from time 
to time or place to place, it is obvious 
that the adequacy of living provided 
in some areas will materially exceed 
that in others and that the purchas- 
ing power of the allowance or benefit 
will be greater in periods of low prices 
than in periods of high prices. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Although unemployment compen- 
sation is not especially designed with 
the needs of children in mind, consid- 
erable numbers of children are affect- 
ed by the adequacy of unemployment 
compensation benefits. The data at 
hand are not satisfactory for measur- 
ing these benefits by the same methods 
as have been applied to other pro- 
grams, largely because of the differ- 
ence between the wages of workers 
with families and those of workers 
without families, and also because of 
the high percentage of families whose 
income comes from more than one 
wage earner and who hence may re- 
ceive unemployment benefits from one 
earner and wages from another. 
Likewise, unemployment benefits are 
short-run payments and not designed 
for the full permanent support of a 
family. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to infer 
certain facts from the benefit formula. 
This formula is such that an individ- 
ual weekly benefit equals approxi- 
mately 50 percent of recent wages up 
to a maximum. This maximum var- 
ies in the different States from $15 
to $22 per week. The imposition of 
this maximum reduces the percentage 
of the higher wages which are com- 
pensated and causes the average pro- 
portion of wages compensated to fall 
considerably below 50 percent. In pe- 
riods of high wages, average compen- 
sation payments tend to cluster at the 
maximum, and the proportion of wage 
loss compensated is reduced. 

The principal justification for fixing 
unemployment compensation below 
wages is that the benefits are extended 
to employable people who should be 


Table 5.—Benefit rates for widows and 
children of deceased veterans (service- 
connected deaths) } 











Actual 
: Annual 

Survivors monthly 
rate unit value 

Widow alone.__.........-- $50 
Widow, 1 child___- . 65 520 
Widow, 2 children 78 468 
Widow, 3 children_--__-_.. 91 437 











1 Payments provided under Public, No. 144, 78th 
Cong. Family group maximum, $100 per month. 
encouraged to return to private em- 
ployment at the first opportunity. 
Granting the validity of this argu- 
ment, the question still remains as to 
how far below previous wages it is 
necessary to fix benefit payments in 
order to accomplish this purpose. Is 
it necessary to reduce the family to 
from 30 to 50 percent of previous 
wages, or would the same purpose be 
served by a reduction to from 60 to 
80 percent of previous wages? 

As long as benefits are scaled below 
previous wages, it stands to reason 
that the families which are above 
the average in size and below the 
average in wages would receive bene- 
fits which have little relationship to 
family needs. This dilemma led the 
agencies recommending the revision 
of the British system of social secu- 
rity to recommend a flat unemploy- 
ment benefit scale related in a gen- 
eral way to adequacy for the support 
of a man and/or a woman and also 
the provision of allowances for chil- 
dren which would be payable wheth- 
er the breadwinner were employed 
or unemployed. This device of ex- 
tending aid to children places a floor 
under the resources of large families 
in all circumstances. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to approximate adequacy of 
support regardless of the employ- 
ment status of the family head and 
at the same time keep unemployment 
benefits below previous earnings. 

This failure of unemployment 
benefits to provide adequate support 
for large families has given rise in 
the United States to suggestions for 
the addition of dependents’ allow- 
ances to unemployment benefits. All 
such proposals, however, provide 
that there shall be a family maxi- 
mum benefit which is somewhat 
lower than previous wages. While 
such a proposal would undoubtedly be 
of some assistance to the smaller fam- 
ilies, it would still not reach the root 
of the problem of large families 
whose previous low earnings would 
result in a relatively small benefit. 
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Conclusion 


In determining the optimum scale 
of insurance benefits and assistance 
grants, legislators and administrators 
need a clearer picture of the relation- 
ship between the operation of pro- 
posed policies and the maintenance 
of an adequate level of living. Since 
insurance payments are related to 


wage loss and since aid to dependent 
children usually supports families 
with unemployable or partially em- 
ployable workers, the most appropri- 
ate measure is usually the median 
level of private income or the way in 
which the average family actually 
lives. In any event, the relationship 
between income and budget costs 
needs to be considered. The effect of 


the use of either of these measures 
should be appraised by knowledge of 
their interrelationship. For this rea- 
son, technicians should endeavor to 
increase the utility of both tools by 
continued analysis of their content 
and of the way in which their charac- 
teristics vary in relation to variations 
in total national income and to its 
geographic variation. 





Employment and Earnings Under 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
During the First Year of the War 


By Jacob Perlman and Howard J. Kumin* 


Durine 1942, the first full year of 
American participation in the war, 
an estimated 47 million persons had 
some employment in occupations cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. This number was 14 percent 
more than the number of covered 
workers in 1941 and 32 percent more 
than that in 1940. 

Taxable wages in 1942 are estimated 
at $52.8 billion, or 26 percent more 
than in 1941 and 60 percent more than 
in 1940; they amounted to 80 percent 
of the estimated total wages and sal- 
aries paid in 1942 by all nonagricul- 
tural industries except government. 

In the years 1937-40, business was 
climbing out of a long depression. 
Although 1937 was perhaps the best 
year between 1929 and 1940, business 
slumped badly in 1938 and had only 
partially revived when the war in 
Europe began in September 1939. 

Shortly after the fall of France and 
the Low Countries in the spring of 
1940, the United States undertook its 
national defense program, adopted the 
Selective Service Act under which 
men were first drafted in November 
1940, and began to support with arms 
and other supplies the nations at war 
with the Axis countries. By these and 
other actions, the Government pro- 
vided a succession of stimuli to busi- 
ness, which gathered momentum. 

The formal entry of this country 
into the war in December 1941 threw 
the whole war-production program 
into high gear and gave an effective 
stimulus to increased employment and 
higher wages. The number of unem- 
ployed persons declined from approxi- 
mately 8 million in June 1940, when 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 


the defense program got under way, 
to only about 1.5 million at the end 
of the first full year of the war. 


Changes in Characteristics of Persons 
in the Covered Labor Force 


Between 1940 and 1942, the armed 
forces of the United States added 5.4 
million persons, about 90 percent of 
whom came from the civilian labor 
force. Despite these withdrawals, the 
civilian labor force actually expanded 
because of delayed retirement of older 
workers and the employment of 
housewives, school children, and 
others not normally in the labor mar- 
ket, increasing by about half a million 
persons, or 1 percent, between 1940 
and 1942. Nonagricultural employ- 
ment increased 16 percent, while ag- 
ricultural employment decreased 6 
percent from 1940 to 1941 and showed 
no change from 1941 to 1942. 

These shifts resulted in significant 
changes in the characteristics of the 
labor force, as shown particularly by 
comparison of the workers who re- 
ceived wage credits for the first time 
in the years preceding the war with 
those who entered covered employ- 
ment during the first year of the war 
(table 1). 

The proportion of women among 
workers entering covered employment 


for the first time increased from 36 
percent in 1940 to 48 percent in 1942. 
The demand for labor in manufactur- 
ing industries in 1942°also gave large 
numbers of Negroes, usually employed 
in noncovered employments, an op- 
portunity to find jobs in the relatively 
high-paid covered occupations. For 
all workers, the proportion of new 
entrants who were under age 20 in- 
creased from 35 to 43 percent, and the 
proportion aged 40 and over, from 20 
to 24 percent; but the group aged 20- 
39 years decreased from 45 to 32 
percent. This decline was substan- 
tially a result of the withdrawal of 
men for the armed forces. 

Changing from a peacetime to a 
wartime economy caused shifts in the 
distribution of workers among the 
various industries, which materially 
increased the proportion of the labor 
force engaged in covered employment. 
The expansion of manufacturing, for 
example, attracted workers from agri- 
culture and domestic service, where 
rates of pay are low and there is 
usually a surplus of labor. These 
movements of workers increased the 
proportion of the total labor force in 
covered employment from about 48 
percent in June 1940 to about 59 per- 
cent in June 1942. 

The relative number of all white 
male workers with wage credits de- 
clined from 66 percent of the total 
number of persons in covered employ- 
ment in 1940 to 62 percent in 1942 
(table 2). The shift of a large number 
of Negroes to covered employment 
caused the percentage of Negro men 
to increase from 5.8 to 6.6 percent of 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of workers with first wage credits in 1940, 1941, and 
1942, by sex, age, and race 





Age (as of end of year) Race 





Year Total | Male |Female} 


. | Under 
Total | 20 


20-39 | 40-64 | and 


over | Potal |White') Negro 





100. 0 62.4 37.6 100. 0 
ee ee 100.0 52. 1 47.9 100. 0 

















cape eae 100.0 64.4 35. 6 100.0 | 35. 3 
40.5 
43.1 














45, 2 18.0 1.5} 100.0 90. 7 9 
40.5 17.7 1.3 100. 0 90. 0 10.0 
32.5 22. 4 2.0 100.0 88.3 ll 





1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of all 
workers with wage credits, by age, race, 
and sex, 1940, 1941, and 1942 





























Age, race, and sex 1940 1941 1942 
OEE ce ccsansnndaa 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
8.4 10.7 13.3 
34.6 33.7 29.7 
25.0 24.2 23.9 
1 | 16.7 17.1 
10.3 10. 2 10.9 
3.9 3.9 4.4 
of .6 Fe 
66.5 65.5 62.3 
EE DER cciicnacnutndnne 4.8 6.2 , 
20-29 20.9 19.9 16. 2 
30-39 16.6 15.8 15.1 
40-49 - 12.2 pO 11.4 
50-59. 8.1 8.0 8.2 
60-69 3.3 3.3 3.6 
70 and over. -6 6 .6 
26.6 27.0 29.3 
3.2 3.9 5.1 
11.4 11.1 10.7 
6.3 6.3 6.7 
3.6 3.6 4.2 
1.6 1.6 2.0 
5 -5 -6 
5.8 6.3 6.6 
.4 6 8 
1.9 2.2 2.1 
L¢é 1.7 1.7 
pe LJ 1,2 
5 5 .6 
2 2 2 
1.1 1.2 1.8 
1 as a 
4 .4 <n 
3 4 5 
2 -2 .3 
1 mS ok 

















1 Represents all races other than Negro, 


the total. For white women the in- 
crease was from 27 to 29 percent; for 
Negro women, from 1.1 to 1.8 percent. 

The age distribution of all workers 
with wage credits in 1942 reflects the 
changes already noted in the age char- 
acteristics of new entrants. 

With the development of the South 
and West as manufacturing centers, 
especially in the production of ships 
and aircraft, the geographic distribu- 
tion of covered workers also changed. 
Though all regions of the country 
showed increases in the number of 
covered workers, the gains were rela- 
tively least in the Northeastern States; 
as a result, the proportion of workers 
in covered employment in the indus- 
trial States of the Northeast declined 
from 58 percent in 1940 to 56 percent 
in 1942 (table 3). In the South and 
West, newly built plants provided cov- 
ered employment that had not existed 
previously for many thousands of 
workers in those States. In the 
Northeastern States, on the other 
hand, much of the war production was 
concentrated in existing plants con- 
verted from civilian production, and 


the workers merely shifted from one Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 

















type of covered employment to an- workers with wage credits, by geographic 
other region, 1940, 1941, and 1942 
In the new industrial localities, este we | 2a | pe 
moreover, the expansion of covered 
employment attracted workers from United States........____ 100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 
wide areas. The proportion of work- Northeastern States._......___- “58.1. 57.2 55.7 
ers in the country who received wage : 
+e New England. ...............- 8.4] 8.3 8.1 
credits in two or more States (referred Middle Atlantic.._.-.-....--- 26.6 | 25.5] 24.7 
to here as migrants)’ was almost twice Pinon mae 
as great in 1942 as in 1940—11.2 per- South and West_-.--.....--__. 41.9 | 42.8] 44.3 
cent as against 5.9 percent. Migrants as Nee Central____.....- 7.3] 7.3] 2.3 
P South Atlantic. -._...- -| 11.9 | 12.3 12.1 
constituted 14 percent of all covered East South Central—------__- 4.9] 5.2] 53 
workers in the South and West, but Lr gy Contral..........- etl ast aa 
only 9 percent in the Northeastern WOON 2 nas inne | 8.5} 8&7] 96 











States. The South and West also ac- 
counted for the majority of migrants ‘Suits to the armed forces, new en- 
in 1942—53 percent as against 47 per- *Yants, all of whom were uninsured, 
cent in the Northeast—although the >eean to replace workers with long 
South and West included only 44 per- histories of covered employment and, 
cent of all covered workers in 1942. in most cases, insured status. 
In 1940, 18 percent of all workers 
Changes in Employment Experience with wage credits were either new en- 
of Persons With Wage Credits ‘rants (13 percent) or persons who 
had returned to covered employment 
after an absence of a year or more (5 
percent). In 1942, such persons com- 
prised 22 percent of the workers with 
wage credits; the percentage of reen- 


The war also caused changes in the 
employment experiences of workers in 
covered employment—changes which 
have an important bearing on the op- 


eration of the old-age and survivors trants remained the same, while the 
insurance program. Asaresultofthe proportion of new entrants had risen 
abnormal demand for labor and the to 17 percent. 

shift of manpower from civilian pur- The reduction in the proportion of 


1 The term is used only in the sense that long-term workers was caused by 
the worker had wage credits in 2 or more their withdrawal from covered em- 
States during the year, not necessarily ployment, largely because of the op- 


that there was a change in residence from eration of Selective Service, and their 
one State to another, though many work- 


ers with wage credits in 2 or more States replacement by new workers. The 
undoubtedly did have a change in resi- umber of new entrants into covered 
dence. Workers living near State borders employment increased 45 percent in 


often take jobs in neighboring States as 1941 over 1940 and 21 percent in 1942 
well as in their own, as illustrated by the : - 
many workers living in northern New Jer- over 1941. The percentage increase in 


sey who alternate between jobs in New the number of withdrawals was even 
Jersey and New York. , greater. Between 1940 and 1941, for 


Table 4.—Distribution of migrant! and nonmigrant workers and their average wage 
credits, by region, 1942 












































Percentage distribution | Number Average wage credits 
of mi- 
grants as 
Region percent 
: : Non- of all : Non- 
Migrants | migrants | covered | Migrants | jisrants 
workers 
bE Ene eee 100.0 100.0 11.2 $1, 288 $1, 105 
Wi cricninciscnaesnsenalgecmoie: 46.7| 56.8 9.4 1, 394 1, 255 
) 0 ee ae 6.9 8.2 9.5 1, 362 1, 219 
pO RE SE Ee 21.2 25.1 9.6 1, 422 1, 250 
pe ene 18.6 23.5 9.1 1,374 1, 273 
II Wrekin cntccscdndedcnbminsskedasse 53.3 43.2 13.5 1, 184 907 
i 3 LS | 9.3 7.1 14.3 1, 154 8 
Hest South Contrel..............<.<....- 6.7 5.1 14.2 1,113 757 
EEE TL 16.0 11.6 14.9 1,118 836 
West South Central. .................... 7.1 7.4 10.8 1,154 763 
IEE. chiathanbenaceatlingtendhanheatic 4.8 2.3 20.4 1, 264 87: 
[eee ceo See eee oe 9.4 9.7 10.9 1,359 1, 194 
1 Workers with wage credits in 2 or more States. 
ps 
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example, the number of workers’ paring the percentage distribution Table 6.—Percentage distribution of all 































































































































































withdrawing from covered employ- of “new” and “experienced” workers workers and 4-quarter workers, by 
ment increased 75 percent, principally shows that it was chiefly the new pow ok = wages received in 
because of the entrance of 1.3 million workers who swelled the ranks of 
men into the armed forces. In 1940, covered workers in the last part of 1940 1942 
on the other hand, relatively few men 1942. Thus, among the 1, 2, and 3- peer 
entered the armed forces; Selective quarter workers, 67 percent of the new taxable wages An | +-quar An | #quar- 
Service inductions in that year num- workers had employment in the workers), \r...|Workers| \r 
bered only 19,000, as compared with fourth quarter, as against 14 percent 
931,000 in 1941. There were 1.6 new of the experienced workers. Only 9 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
entrants for every withdrawal in percent of all new workers had em- 22.8 211| 20.7 1 
1940 and 1.3 new entrants for every ployment in all 4 quarters, however, as = .i =? ae 
withdrawal in 1941. against 63 percent of the experienced 10.2} 13.1 zs 7.5 
The large proportion of new en- workers. Conversely, among the 1, 2, sal ail “al a2 
trants into covered employment in and 3-quarter workers, 23 percent of +t: 73 =. ; 
1942, as compared with 1940, was also __— the experienced workers had employ- 4.3 7.0| 44 7.5 
one of the factors responsible for a ment in the first quarter, as against 8 Yoyo | «o3e| 68] Sh] OR? 
decrease in the percentage of persons _ percent of the new workers (table 5). 2 ie = ae 3 + y oh 
receiving wage credits in all 4 quarters Workers with consecutive patterns 2;600-2,799.----| 1.0 1.6 2.2 4.0 
of the year. In 1942, 53 percent of of quarters in employment predomi- — 3. : oy HH es 
the workers with wage credits re- nate over those with broken patterns. _ 100.0} 100.0! 100.0} 100.0 
ceived taxable wages in all 4 quarters; Among the 3-quarter workers in 1940, 
for 1940 the corresponding figure was 13 percent of all workers had wage o!Sgg~--7777777] 185] 25) US] yf 
58 percent. A comparison of the dis- credits in either the first, second, and } gpa = =: . +7 
tribution of workers by yearly pat- third quarters or the second, third,  800-999_.._._.._. 8.0} 10.3 5.7 5.8 
terns of quarters in employment in and fourth quarters, as against 2.7 et 500. 7 a nH 74 
1942, as compared with 1940, shows percent with wage credits in the first, a ts +3 -? ye 
that the greatest increase occurredin second, and fourth quarters or the _1,800-1,999-_____. 4.7 7.5 5.4 8.7 
the groups which entered coveredem- first, third, and fourth quarters. In : 4 — os -? Pe 3 
ployment after the first quarter and 1942, the greater availability of em- H ae — et! 4H a +s 
worked “continuously” after that ployment increased the percentage of  2,800-2,999-_..._- .9 1.4 2.7 4.5 
quarter; that is, in those groups with workers who worked in a continuous ne aonener sai — maui 
wage credits in the second, third, and _ stretch of quarters. Female....| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0] 100.0 
fourth quarters, the third and fourth Except for the differences already 31.0 3.8] 31.8 2.0 
quarters, or the fourth quarter. Com- __ noted, the distribution of workers by 7 a4 a8 a8 
14.9| 24.2] 10.0 15.3 
ee oda ; , 10.6| 18.4] 10.3 19.8 
Table 5.—Percentage distribution of workers by pattern of quarters with wage credits, 63| 11.2 8.3 17.0 
for each specified employment experience and sex, 1940 and 1942 8.7 6.8 86 11.9 
Total Male Female at | at EY ef 
14 | es 
| 1942 1942 1942 3 1.9 | “¢ 3.9 
3 | | .4 
Yearly pattern of quarters | | | a | ? |: | : | 
with wage credits Beas = ile So : ER Pt 
jo ok ek ak Be 
1940 |Total | = Se 1940 |Total | | eH 1940 | Total) ‘E 34 number and pattern of quarters in 
| RB | * 5 7 es | Re a employment was about the same in 
| ae = | 2 1942 as in 1940. More than half the 
ow —| [| om —— workers received taxable wages in all 
Total_-.- |100. 0 |100. 0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 [100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 4 quarters; the remainder were about 
4 quarters | 57.9 | 53.2. 2.7 | 87 “59.6 (ncaa ae 9.9 | 53.2. 45.4 | 50.3, 7.5 equally divided among those with only 
Se ee 16.0 | 16.4 | 16.0 | 18.2 | 16.0 | 16.9 | 16.5 | 20.0| 16.2] 15.1|147| 161 2, 2, or 3 quarters of wage credits in 
eee eee “asl 78} 90|10| 87| 80] 09|23| 80] 53|08| 14 ‘he year. Relatively more men than 
Sed; ths. c-cd 4.5| 6.1] 42/151] 46] 56] 40/162] 43| 7.1] 45] 136 women had wage credits in all 4 quar- 
Ist, sa, thon] 4) x2] 13) %8) 14) 12] 13] ce] 18] 12] 15] <3 ters, the percentages being 57 and 45, 
2 quarters..---eeeeeeeeoeeen 128/147 | 12/300] 1.7 | 12.4] 106] 3.9] 138] 17.5 | 13.0] 2.7 eee e eee ee en wepe eredits in 
ee a] 23] 23] TE] be] 23] 27] TZ] es] 22] sd] £5] 2g all 4 quarters were 49 for the men and 
bet, Bees 5] WS) SEY 723) 31 Sa) Aga] Se] Ws] Sa] ig SRR Se eee Renee 
st, ee et. ONT Fd aye Sete te Sen M38) On ao .4 portion of all persons with some cov- 
Oe eee 5 | ‘ 3 1.2 oS) 4) 23] a 4 6} -4) 12  6req employment in 1942 had not 
ee 13.8 | 15.7 | 10.1 | 42.2 | 12.7) 12.9] 89 | 38.2] 16.8 | 22.0 | 13.0] 46.7 worked steadily throughout the year, 
Ist rt ASSRESRSSEROENE 3.2 | 4.3 | 43) 2.0 3.0 43 46 23 £0) 43 6.3 1.6 even when their covered employment 
© Bd} so} as] 4] 93] 28] 24) 12/100] 37| 37) 20| 8&5 iS measured by so gross a yardstick as 
eS | 6.0 | 7.2 | 2.9 | 27.38) 6&3) 49] 22)]221)] 7.5] 12.2 | 4.5) 33.2 receipt of $1 or more in taxable wages 
1 Having wage credits in 2 or more years. 2 Having wage credits for the first time. in a calendar quarter. 
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There were relatively more young 
persons among the workers with wage 
credits in only 1, 2, and 3 quarters in 
1942 than among those with wage 
credits in all 4 quarters. The median 
age was 35 years for the 4-quarter 
workers, 31 years for 3-quarter work- 
ers, and about 29 years for 1 and 2- 
quarter workers. 


Changes in Earnings in Covered 
Employment 


Fully as striking as the increase in 
the number of persons in covered em- 
ployment between 1940 and 1942 was 
the increase in their taxable wages. 
The average amount of taxable wages 
received by all workers was $926 in 
1940 and $1,118 in 1942, an increase 
of 21 percent; for persons with em- 
ployment in all 4 quarters the average 
rose 29 percent, from $1,303 to $1,678. 
These figures do not represent aver- 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of “experienced” 4-quarter workers by amount of 
wage credits, for each sex, 1940 and 1942 
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age total wages received by workers 
in covered occupations, because all 
wage payments after the first $3,000 
in the year, being nontaxable, have 
been excluded in computing the aver- 
age. The proportion receiving $3,000 
or more was 7.5 percent in 1942, as 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of “experienced” workers ' by amount of wage credits 
for selected quarters with wage credits, for each sex, 1940 and 1942 
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Total | Male Female 
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piney ut — -|—_——_____— 

1940 1942 | 1940 | 1942 | 1940 | 1942 
--| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
--| 17.1] 133] 146] 10.5] 23.8 20. 2 
---| 10.2] 8&6 8.7 7.1) 14.3 12.6 
---| 100] 7.6 8.0 6.4] 15.5 11.0 
11.1 7.7 8.9 6.0] 17.1 12.0 
9.6 8.0 8.7 6.0] 122 13.4 
8.2 7.3 8.6 5.9 7.2 11.1 
7.3 6.4} 84 6.0 4.2 | 7.6 
6.1 5.7 7.5 6.0 2.4 | 4.8 
4.8 5.2 6.1 6.1 1.2 2.9 
4.0 4.9 5.2 6.1 8 1.8 
2.8 4.4 3.7 5.7 5 1.0 
1.9 3.7 2.5 5.0 .2 5 
1.4 3.2 1.9 4.3 =) .3 
1.1 2.7 1.4 3.6 ol 2 
.8 2.2 1.0 3.0 al Mi 
3.6 9.1 4.8} 123 3 5 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0] 100.0 
2.0 | 9} 14 7 3.6 1.8 
4.9 2.6 3.6 1.9 9.0 4.9 
8.9 4.6 6.0 3.1] 17.4 8.8 
13.2 7.1 9.3 4.4] 24.5 14.9 
12.4 9.4 | 10.3 5.7 | 18.7 20. 2 
11.2 9.5} 111 6.6} 11.3 17.5 
10. 4 8.7] 11.7 7.4 6.7 12.3 
8.9 8.0} 10.6 8.0 3.8 7.8 
7.0 7.6 8.8 8.6 1.9 4.8 
5.9 7.3 7.5 8.8 1.2 3.0 
4.2 6.6 5.4 8.3 -6 1.6 
2.8 5.7 3.7 7.4 4 ‘9 
2.1 5.0 2.7 6.5 .2 6 
1.6 4.1 2.1 5.4 2 .3 
1.1 3.4 1.4 4.5 = as 
3.4 9.5 4.4] 12.7 4 5 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
14.4| 83] 11.9 6.1] 21.2 14.8 
21.1] 14.4] 17.6] 10.9] 30.6 25.0 
19.6 | 15.9] 17.2] 124] 25.7 25.7 
13.8} 133] 141] 118] 13.1 17.6 
9.1 9.9} 10.7] 10.2 5.0 8.8 
5.9 7.2 7.3 8.3 2.2 4.2 
3.9 5.3 5.0 6.5 9 1.8 
2.5 3.7 3.3 4.8 .4 By 
1.5 2.6 1.9 3.4 2 -3 
L1 1.9 1.4 2.4 a 2 
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| Having wage credits in 2 or more years. 


3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


against 3.3 percent in 1940 (table 6). 
Among the 4-quarter workers, the 
proportion rose from 3.4 percent in 
1940 to 9.2 percent in 1942. The pro- 
portion of workers receiving less than 
$200, on the other hand, was only 
slightly less in 1942 (21 percent) than 
in 1940 (23 percent). 

As table 7 indicates, the improve- 
ment in taxable earnings was best re- 
flected, perhaps, in the increased 
amount of wage credits received by 
men with 4 quarters in employment 
and with wage credits in 2 or more 
years. The distribution of taxable 
wages received by such workers shows 
a modal concentration between 
$1,800 and $1,999 in 1942, whereas in 
1940 the concentration was between 
$1,200 and $1,399. During this pe- 
riod the percentage receiving less 
than $1,800 declined, and the per- 
centage receiving more than that 
amount increased correspondingly. 

The distribution of women who 
had 4 quarters of wage credits and 
who worked in 2 or more years in 
covered employment showed similar 
increases but on a much smaller 
scale. A comparison of the percent- 
age distributions of 1940 and 1942 
shows that the modal concentration 
for this group rose from $600-799 to 
$800-999, with sharp declines in the 
percentage earning less than $900 in 
1942 and corresponding increases in 
the percentage earning more than 
that amount. 

The rise in taxable wages for 4- 
quarter workers may be ascribed to 
increased steadiness of employment 
within the quarters, lengthened hours 
of work, occupational upgrading, and 
increased wage rates, all of which af- 
fected men to a relatively greater 
extent than women. 

The distributions of new workers 
also showed increases between 1940 
and 1942 in the amount of taxable 
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wages paid, but the increases among 
the 4-quarter workers have been ob- 
scured by the extension of coverage in 
1940 to maritime and national-bank 
employee (table 8). Since practi- 
cally all these were 4-quarter workers, 
receiving relatively high wages, the 
percentage of new workers in the 
higher wage brackets was higher in 
1940 than in 1942. 

The rise in average wage credits be- 
tween 1940 and 1942 was relatively 

reatest among the youngest workers 
and Negroes. The average annual 
taxable wage of Negroes rose 36 per- 
cent, as compared with the rise of 24 
percent for white workers. For Negro 
women, however, the average was 0.4 
percent less in 1942 than in 1940, pri- 
marily because of the short-term em- 
ployment of many who entered cov- 
ered employment for the first time in 


Chart 2.—Percentage distribution of ‘‘new’’ 4-quarter workers by amount of wage credits, 
Sor each sex, 1940 and 1942 
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1942. Those with wage credits in all 
4 quarters, on the other hand, had an 
average annual taxable wage in 1942 
which was 21 percent greater than 
the corresponding average for 1940. 
In relation to age, the rise in the 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution of ‘new’! workers by amount of wage credits for 
selected quarters with wage credits, for each sex, 1940 and 1942 
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1 Having wage credits for the first time. 


2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


average annual taxable wage was 
greatest for those under 20 years of 
age, and progressively less for each 
older group. This youngest group re- 
ceived an annual average taxable 
wage of $228 in 1940 and $388 in 1942, 
an increase of 70 percent. Among 
the workers aged 70 and over, the in- 
crease was only 5 percent. 

For workers in each age group ex- 
cept those under 20, the percentage 
increase was greater for 4-quarter 
workers than for all workers. The 
average taxable wage of all workers 
increased 21 percent; that of 4-quar- 
ter workers, 29 percent. Among the 
4-quarter workers, the average of the 
under-20 group rose from $527 in 1940 
to $848 in 1942, or 61 percent; for 
those 20-24 years of age, the increase 
was 50 percent, and for those aged 70 
and over, 15 percent. Inasmuch as 
the 4-quarter workers probably had 
fairly steady work in 1940 as well as 
in 1942, the rise in taxable wages may 
be ascribed chiefly to lengthened 
hours of work, occupational upgrad- 
ing, and increased wage rates. 

Migrant workers received taxable 
wages averaging $1,288 in 1942, as 
against $1,105 for nonmigrant work- 
ers (table 4). There are several 
reasons for this difference. A sub- 
stantial proportion of workers with 
wage credits in 1942—39 percent— 
received less than $600 in taxable 
wages. For the most part, such low 
earnings during a prosperous year in- 
dicate short-term employment, and it 
is probable that most of the workers 
with only brief periods of employment 
were nonmigrants. The inclusion of 
a large number of short-term work- 
ers among the nonmigrant group 
lowers their average. Moreover, a 
higher percentage of migrant than of 
nonmigrant workers were men, whose 
wage rates and total earnings are 
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typically higher than those of women 
workers. In 1942, 79 percent of the 
persons with wage credits in two or 
more States were men, as against 68 
percent among workers with wage 
credits in a single State. A third 
factor making for higher earnings 
among migrant workers is that this 
group contains a number of persons 
who, although working for a single 
employer, are transferred from State 
to State. Such workers are often 
highly trained and steadily employed 
at good wages, and their earnings 
tend to raise the average for the mi- 
grant group as a whole. 


Changes in Insurance Status of 
Workers 


It is estimated that 6.4 million more 
persons were fully or currently in- 
sured’ under old-age and survivors 
insurance at the beginning of 1943, the 
second full year of the war, than at 
the beginning of 1941. From an esti- 
mated 24.9 million at the beginning 
of 1941, the number rose to 31.3 mil- 
lion at the beginning of 1943. In 
spite of this increase, the percentage 
insured among all estimated living 
workers with wage credits declined 
from 55 percent at the beginning of 
1941 to 53 percent at the beginning 
of 1943. 

The major reason for this percent- 
age decline was the abnormal influx of 
new entrants into covered employ- 
ment during 1941 and 1942. More- 
over, the number of persons who have 
withdrawn from covered employment 
without having become entitled to 
benefits is cumulatively increasing. 
Some of these persons were insured 
when they left covered employment 
but lost their insured status some time 
afterward; others never were insured. 
Data on the number of persons with 


2A fully insured individual is (1) one 
who had not less than 1 quarter of cov- 
erage for each 2 of the calendar quarters 
elapsing after 1936 or after the quarter 
in which he attained the age of 21, which- 
ever is later, and up to but excluding the 
quarter in which he attained age 65 or 
died, whichever occurred first, and in no 
case less than 6 quarters; or (2) one who 
has had at least 40 quarters of coverage. 
A person with 40 quarters of coverage or 
who had attained age 65 while fully 
insured or who had sufficient quarters of 
coverage to enable him to attain age 65 
while fully insured is permanently in- 
sured. A currently insured individual is 
one to whom taxable wages of not less 
than $50 have been paid for each of not 
less than 6 out of the 12 quarters im- 
mediately preceding the quarter in which 
he dies. 


wage credits who have died are incom- 
plete,* and none are available on the 
number of workers who have become 
totally incapable of gainful employ- 
ment or on the number of women who 
have withdrawn from the covered 
labor market in order to manage their 
own households. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the number of women who 
withdraw will increase considerably 
after the war. Except for those who 
will have become permanently insur- 
ed, these women will eventually lose 
the insured status acquired during 
their stay in covered employment, 
thus boosting the percentage of all 
women with wage credits who are un- 
insured. 

A higher proportion of the workers 
with wage credits had only currently 
insured status at the beginning of 
1943—5.2 percent—than at the be- 
ginning of 1941—1.5 percent. The 
proportion of fully insured individuals 
declined from 53 percent at the be- 
ginning of 1941 to 47 percent at the be- 
ginning of 1943, although the absolute 
number increased. The proportion of 
persons with only currently insured 
status may be expected to increase, 
whereas the proportion fully insured 
may change very little or even decline, 
owing to the fact that, as time goes on, 
the requirements for fully insured 
status become progressively more 
rigorous for most persons who were 21 
years old before January 1, 1937. At 
the beginning of 1941, a worker who 
had attained age 21 before January 1, 
1937, but was under age 65 needed 8 
quarters of coverage out of the 16 cal- 
endar quarters that had elapsed since 
the start of the program in order to 
be fully insured, and only 6 out of the 
last 12 to be currently insured. At the 
beginning of 1943, however, such a 
person needed 12 quarters of coverage 
to be fully insured and still needed 


3Estimates of the proportion of living 
persons with wage credits who were unin- 
sured at the beginning of 1941 and 1943 
differ only by about 0.5 percentage points 
from the proportion uninsured computed 
from the tabulated data. The tabulated 
data do not include deceased workers on 
whose wage records survivor benefits had 
been awarded but do include an unknown 
number of dead workers, most of whom 
were uninsured. Because of the slight 
differences in these percentages and be- 
cause of the difficulty of estimating the 
number of live workers by pattern of years 
with wage credits, the proportions insured 
or uninsured given in this article are those 
shown by the tabulated data. The effect 
of including dead workers in the data is to 
raise the proportion uninsured, because 
most of the unknown dead are classified as 
uninsured. 


only 6 out of the last 12 to be cur- 
rently insured. 

Differences among the sex, race, 
and age groups in the percentage in- 
sured at the beginning of 1943, as 
compared with the beginning of 1941, 
arose primarily out of the relative 
differences in the various groups who 
had first entered covered employment 
between 1940 and 1942. Although the 
same percentage of men with wage 
credits was insured at the beginning 
of 1941 as at the beginning of 1943— 
58 percent—the corresponding per- 
centage for women decreased from 46 
to 41 percent. This decline chiefly 
reflects the large numbers of women 
who entered covered employment be- 
tween 1940 and 1942 and had not been 
in covered employment Iong enough to 
become even currently insured. It is 
also partly a reflection of the growing 
numbers of women with wage credits 
who had left covered employment. 

At the beginning of 1943, a greater 
proportion of the younger workers 
under 25 years of age, and a smaller 
proportion of those aged 25 and over, 
were fully insured than at the be- 
ginning of 1941. For those under 20, 
the percentage of fully insured indi- 
viduals rose from 11 percent at the 
beginning of 1941 to 13 percent at the 
beginning of 1943; and for those 20- 
24 years of age, from 48 to 52 per- 
cent. At age 25 the percentages be- 
gan to decline progressively. For the 
25-29 year group, the percentage de- 
clined from 56 to 50 percent; for those 
aged 60-64, from 59 to 48 percent, and 
for those 65 years and over, from 59 to 
45 percent. These declines were offset 
in part by a rise in the percentage 
currently insured among all groups 
aged 25 years and over. 

The more rapid decline in the per- 
centage insured among the older 
workers reflects the relatively greater 
number of new entrants—all of whom 
were uninsured—and reentrants into 
covered employment—most of whom 
were uninsured—among the older 
workers. The absolute number of 
fully insured individuals, however, in- 
creased during the period. The rise 
in the percentage insured among 
younger workers is due to the rela- 
tively greater increase in their aver- 
age taxable wages and in opportuni- 
ties for steady work. Moreover, per- 
sons under age 25 needed no more 
quarters of coverage to become fully 
insured in 1942 than did workers of 
the same age in 1940. On the other 
hand, persons aged 25 and over who 
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Table 9.—Percent of workers with wage 
credits in 1940 and 1942 insured and 
uninsured January 1, 1941, and January 
1, 1943, respectively, by regions ranked 
according to the percentage insured 
January 1, 1941 
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1941 1943 1941 | 1943 
United States..| 68.0 | 62.9 32.0 | 37.1 
Middle Atlantic--___- 74.2 | 70.9} 258 29.1 
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first entered covered employment in 
1942 needed at least 2 more quarters of 
coverage in order to become fully in- 
sured than did a person of corre- 
sponding age in 1940, provided neither 
had attained age 65. 

The impact of the war on the in- 
surance status of Negroes was much 
the same as for all persons in covered 
employment. The _ percentage of 
Negroes with wage credits who were 
fully insured declined from 35 percent 
at the beginning of 1941 to 29 percent 
at the beginning of 1943. The per- 
centage with only currently insured 
status increased from 2 to 7 percent, 
and the percentage uninsured, from 
63 to 64 percent. Among both Negro 
men and women, the percentage fully 
insured was lower at the beginning 
of 1943 than at the beginning of 1941, 
but the percentage currently insured 
was higher. The percentage unin- 
sured, however, declined from 60 to 59 
percent for the men, presumably be- 
cause steadier employment among 
persons in covered employment more 
than offset the effect of large numbers 
of new entrants. The corresponding 
percentage of uninsured among the 
Negro women increased from 73 to 80 
percent. 

The war boom in employment af- 
fected the insurance status of workers 
in the various geographic regions 
about in proportion to the relative 
number of persons entering covered 
employment for the first time in 1941 
and 1942. Among workers with wage 
credits in 1942, the percentage of in- 
sured workers was uniformly lower in 
all regions at the beginning of 1943 
than the corresponding percentage 
at the beginning of 1941 for workers 
with wage credits in 1940 (table 9). 


With one exception, the Northeast- 
ern States—New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central 
States—showed the least decline in 
the percentage of insured, probably 
because these States are highly in- 
dustrialized and had relatively fewer 
new entrants into covered employ- 
ment in 1941 and 1942 than the other 
regions. Only in the South Atlantic 
States was the decline in the percent- 
age of the insured smaller than in 
the Northeastern States. Against 
the large numbers of workers who 
received wage credits for the first 
time during 1941 and 1942 in the 
South Atlantic States was the offset- 
ting fact that the greatly improved 
employment conditions in that re- 
gion enabled many of those who al- 
ready had some wage credits to ac- 
quire insured status. 


Conclusions 


The boom in employment and 
wages in the first full year of the war 
had the immediate effect of raising 
the average monthly wage on which 
benefits are based and of increasing, 
at least temporarily, the number of 
persons insured. There was an even 
greater increase, on the other hand, 
in the number of persons who were 
uninsured, because of the many who 
were attracted into covered employ- 
ment by the demand for manpower 
but had not had covered jobs long 
enough to become insured. 

At present, most of the persons re- 
ceiving old-age benefits are persons 
who have been forced into retirement 
because of ill health or other reasons 
for unemployability.* As a whole, the 
average wages on which their benefit 
amounts are based are below the 
average of those who have remained 
in covered employment. The average 
primary benefit in force at the end of 
1940 was $22.69; at the end of 1942 it 
was $22.96, and it will probably re- 
main at this level until the end of the 
war. It is estimated, however, that 
the average size of the primary bene- 
fits payable to persons of retirement 
age who are now working would be 
about $26 or $27 a month. A sharp 
increase is therefore anticipated, not 
only in the number but also in the size 
of the benefits paid after the close of 
the war, when many aged workers 
will probably be laid off. The in- 


crease in size of benefit resulting solely 


*See Wentworth, Edna C., “Why Bene- 
ficiaries Retire,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 8, No. 1 (January 1945), pp. 16-20. 


from the increase in the average 
monthly wage during the war, how- 
ever, will be rather moderate, since 
the increase in the primary benefit 
will in most cases be only about 10 
percent of the increase in the average 
monthly wage. 

A large number of the older work- 
ers have become insured as a result 
of war employment, and many will 
apply for benefits as soon as they have 
been laid off. In the early years of the 
program, older workers approaching 
retirement age can become fully in- 
sured and eligible for retirement ben- 
efits on much easier terms than young 
workers, who will have to pay taxes 
on wages received in at least 10 years 
before becoming eligible for old-age 
benefits at age 65. The war is making 
it possible for many older persons to 
obtain benefit rights and has also 
made many persons currently insured 
for at least a time, protecting their 
dependents in the event the worker 
should die. The net result has been 
to boost the number of persons who 
will be eligible for benefits after the 
war. 

Nevertheless, many persons who 
have taken wartime jobs, particularly 
women and older persons, will not 
have worked long enough by the war’s 
end to have become fully or perma- 
nently insured. Though some may 
have gained the current protection of 
survivors’ insurance, to many the tax 
on their wages will represent deduc- 
tions for which no protection has been 
given in return. It may be expected 
that after the war there will be a re- 
distribution of workers among the 
various industries in something like 
the pre-war proportions. As a con- 
sequence, the proportion in covered 
employment will decline and that in 
noncovered employment will increase. 
Most of those who leave covered em- 
ployment will lose their insured sta- 
tus some time thereafter. This group 
will include women who leave the 
labor force to return to the care of 
their homes, although many of them 
will have a chance to qualify on the 
present or future wage records of their 
husbands. Others who will lose their 
insured status include farmers, small 
employers, proprietors, teachers, and 
persons in other occupations not yet 
covered by the act. Only the exten- 
sion of coverage and the maintenance 
of reasonably full employment will 
enable workers to retain the insured 
status which many have acquired 
during the war. 
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Public Assistance 


‘Relatives’ Respon- 
sibility” Provisions of 
State Laws’ 


Provisions in State public assist- 
ance legislation requiring responsible 
relatives to contribute to the support 
of applicants for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children are of three major types. 
Some State laws provide that as- 
sistance granted to a needy individual 
may be recovered through court ac- 
tion against relatives responsible 
under the law for his support; such 
provisions do not affect the individ- 
ual’s eligibility for assistance but 
merely enable the agency to bring a 
claim against the relative for assist- 
ance granted. Laws ina second group 
of States specifically provide that eli- 
gibility for assistance shall be affected 
Only to the extent that support is re- 
ceived from relatives. A third group 
of laws—the only type discussed 
here—provides that a person is in- 
eligible for assistance if he has rela- 
tives “legally liable and able to sup- 
port him.” 

The Social Security Act provides 
that, in determining need, the appli- 
cant’s income and other resources 
shall be considered. The Board’s in- 
terpretation of this provision is that 
only those resources actually avail- 
able to the individual must be consid- 
ered. Some State public assistance 
laws, on the other hand, make the 
ability of responsible relatives to sup- 
port, rather than the applicant’s re- 
ceipt of such support, the determining 
factor. Several other States, by ad- 
ministrative policy, deny assistance if 
relatives are able to support the ap- 
plicant, whether or not the support is 
given. 

The number of States with no pro- 
vision in law or policy for “relatives’ 


*Summarized from State Letter No. 47, 


sent by the Bureau of Public Assistance | 


to State agencies. As used in this state- 
ment, the phrase does not include the 
responsibility of parents to support minor 
children, since the eligibility of children 
for assistance stems from the inability of 
the parent to discharge the responsibility 
he holds continuously; it does include pro- 
visions under which assistance is denied 
children because their adult brothers and 
sisters are regarded as under obligation to 
support them. 
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responsibility” indicates a growing 
understanding and acceptance of the 
basic social purposes of a public as- 
sistance program. In old-age assist- 
ance, for example, only 11 States had 
such statutory provisions in Decem- 
ber 1944, and some of these States 
have, through policies and proce- 
dures, tempered their effect to the 
circumstances of the individual case. 
In States where these restrictions— 
whether statutory or the result of ad- 
ministrative policy—are enforced, 
however, the public assistance agency 
is involved in contradictory responsi- 
bilities; it cannot carry out its respon- 
sibility to supply assistance to people 
who lack resources if at the same 
time it must deny assistance to some 
people because their relatives are able 
to support them but in fact do not do 
so. The results have been hardship 
for and inequitable treatment of ap- 
plicants for assistance, distress and 
embarrassment for relatives held re- 
sponsible for the support of the ap- 
plicant but unable to fulfill that re- 
sponsibility, and problems of public 


relations for the administrative 
agency. 
Principles of administration— 


When an agency forces individuals 
who need public assistance to depend 
on relatives who begrudge them sup- 
port, or requires that court action be 
taken against the relatives, or initiates 
such court action, or refuses assist- 
ance because persons are unwilling to 
seek support from relatives, the 
methods introduced are in direct con- 
flict with the administrative objec- 
tives of public assistance—to help in- 
dividuals meet their essential needs 
and recover and maintain their per- 
sonal capacities for self-direction. 
In developing policies and procedures 
that avoid this conflict, agencies have 
found two principles helpful: 

(1) The agency has the responsibil- 
ity of offering to the applicant service 
he can use in exploring all those re- 
sources which he himself can develop. 
When this principle is adopted, the 
agency worker and the applicant for 
assistance can together explore the 
resources he has and those he may 
develop, as, for example, his earning 
capacity and employment opportuni- 
ties, relatives who can be considered 
as potential sources of assistance, 
and the way in which such resources 


can be developed. When the agency 
uses coercion or acts independently of 
the applicant, its service in helping 
the applicant develop these resources 
has ended. 

(2) Any resources which are con- 
sidered in determining the supple- 
mentary amount of assistance needed 
should be real and available when 
needed by the recipient. If potential 
contributions from relatives are not 
regularly received by the individual, 
he cannot meet his essential needs. If 
the agency fails to grant assistance on 
the assumption that contributions 
will be received, although in fact they 
are not, it ceases to fulfill the func- 
tion it was created to perform. The 
principle of availability of resources 
should be applied to support from 
relatives just as it is applied to all 
other resources. 

Recommendations.—The Board has 
already recommended that States 
eliminate statutory provisions which 
condition eligibility for assistance on 
the ability of relatives to support the 
applicant. It also recommends that, 
pending such legislative action, the 
States reexamine their present inter- 
pretations of their laws to bring the 
interpretation into line, so far as pos- 
sible, with the principles outlined 
above. Agencies in States with no 
such statutory provisions should re- 
view their policies and procedures 
that introduce “relatives’ responsibil- 
ity” provisions in the light of the prin- 
ciples given above and the purposes 
of their public assistance programs, 
and make any necessary revisions in 
policy to assure the attainment of 
these purposes. 


Estimates of Blindness 
in the United States* 


Over a long period many informed 
persons concerned with problems of 
blindness assumed that the rate of 
prevalence of blindness was about 1 


*This statement presents the substance 
of testimony given by Ralph G. Hurlin 
before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Aid to the Physically Handicapped. Mr. 
Hurlin is director of the Department of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
chairman of the Committee on Statistics 
of the Blind, and special consultant to 
the Social Security Board. The testimony 
appears in Part 4, Hearings before the 
Committee on Labor, Subcommittee to 
Investigate Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped, House of Representatives (78th 
Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. Res. 230, 
pp. 587-591). 
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blind person per 1,000 of the general 
population. This rate has frequently 
been used to indicate the extent of lo- 
cal needs for services for blind persons. 
Applied to the total population, it gave 
about 127,000 as the probable number 
of blind persons in the United States 
at the middle of the past decade. The 
estimates then quoted for the country 
as a whole were usually even lower, 
being influenced by the small number 
of persons enumerated as blind in the 
general population census of 1930. 
According to that enumeration there 
were 63,500 blind persons in the 
United States in 1930. The Bureau of 
the Census recognized that the census 
was incomplete and the results mis- 
leading. 

The figures in use seemed so low 
that the chairman of the Committee 
on Statistics of the Blind attempted, 
for the information of that group, to 
develop what seemed to be a rational 
method of estimating the total num- 
ber of blind persons in the country. 
The estimate was made after careful 
comparison and evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of all recent local surveys made 
by agencies concerned with the care 
of the blind for the purpose of locating 
and enumerating blind persons, and 
after comparison of the results of such 
surveys with the figures obtained in 
the census of 1930. Estimates were 
prepared for each State, taking into 
account differences from State to 
State in the three most important fac- 
tors that affect differences in the fre- 
quency of blindness, namely, the age 
and racial composition of the popula- 
tion and general health conditions. 
The estimate for the country as a 
whole was the aggregate of the esti- 
mates for the States. 

The first estimates, made at the end 
of 1937, indicated that the totai 
amount of blindness was probably 
from two to two and one-half times 
as great as was commonly supposed. 
After several revisions of the figures 
the conclusion was reached that about 
230,000 was a reasonable estimate of 
the total number of blind persons in 
the United States. This figure refers 
not only to totally blind persons but 
also to persons with defect of vision 
sufficient to make them, even with the 
aid of glasses, unable to read ordi- 
nary type or to carry on ordinary oc- 
cupations for which sight is neces- 
sary. It does not include persons 
blind in only one eye. This is the 
concept of blindness commonly used 


by the Bureau of the Census and by 
local groups in enumerations of blind 
persons. It also corresponds in sub- 
stance with the definition of blindness 
adopted by most of the States in es- 
tablishing qualifications of eligibility 
for public assistance for the blind. 

Unfortunately, statistics of blind- 
ness are still so few and so inadequate 
that it is not possible to conclude 
whether blindness in the country is 
growing or declining. Increase in the 
proportion of older persons in the pop- 
ulation is tending to result in an in- 
crease in the number of blind. On 
the other hand, improvement of 
health conditions, especially in States 
in which the rate of blindness is high, 
and increase in the correction of spe- 
cific eye defects have had an opposite 
effect—perhaps enough to more than 
offset the increase due to an aging 
population. 

Both because the estimate is not re- 
garded as exact and because there is 
no evidence to show whether the pres- 
ent trend of blindness is upward or 
downward, change has not been made 
in the total figure to allow for growth 
of the population since the estimate 
was first made. Both the total and 
the State figures have, however, been 
related to the 1940 population figures, 
as shown in table 1. The States are 
arranged in geographical order in the 
table to show the regional relation- 
ships in the estimated rates. 

It should be emphasized that the 
State estimates are at best rough ap- 
proximations. They were obtained 
by applying a formula uniformly to 
the respective State populations, 
This formula weighted most heavily 
the proportion of the population 65 
years of age or over, less heavily the 
Negro and Indian portions of the 
population, and still less, and prob- 
ably inadequately, the factor of gen- 
eral health conditions. The State 
figures are less likely to be good ap- 
proximations than the total estimate. 
In the absence of more accurate data, 
they should be of value, however, in 
indicating at least the likelihood that 
blindness is more prevalent in most 
States than has been suggested by 
other figures. For some States the 
estimates presented here are almost 
certainly too conservative. For 
Pennsylvania, for example, the for- 
mula applied to the 1940 population 
gives a figure not much higher than 
the number of blind persons receiv- 
ing pensions for the blind; the table 


shows 14,949 for Pennsylvania, 
whereas the number of recipients of 
pensions for the blind in that State 
has been as high as 13,955. 

These estimates, though not exact, 
have implications for all programs 
for the blind. A mere estimate of 
the prevalence of blindness, however, 
supplies an inadequate basis for 
gauging the needs for services under 
any particular program. For pur- 
poses of program planning, data on 
the characteristics of blind persons 
are also needed. 


Table 1.—Estimated number of blind 
persons in the United States, by State, 
1940 


















Esti- : 
Esti- 
Popu- — mated 
lation blind num- 
Region and State (in ber of 
thou- | Persons, | blind 
per 1,000 
sands) popula- per- 
tion sons 
United States - ---]131, 669 1.75 | 230, 354 
New England: 
er 847 1.77 1, 499 
New Hampshire_-.__- 492 1.75 861 
WUGHIEE <3 Sos asasnen 359 1.73 621 
Massachusetts--..---- 4, 317 1.58 6, 821 
Rhode Island--_._----- 713 1.44 1,027 
Connecticut.-.-.-..-.--..- 1, 709 1.45 2, 478 
Middle Atlantic: 
es, re 13, 479 1.44] 19,410 
en 4, 160 1,47 6, 115 
Pennsylvania....-...- 9, 900 1.51] 14,949 
East North Central: 
ee eer 6, 908 1. 66 11, 467 
RE eee 3, 428 1.69 5, 793 
2 ee ee 7, 897 1.52} 12,603 
i. ee 5, 256 1.37 7, 201 
OWE IS. 5 oon enna 3,1 1.44 4, 519 
West North Central: 
Minnesota-..--------- 2, 792 1. 42 3, 965 
Sen anee | ere 2, 538 1.61 4, 086 
ON 3, 785 1.87 7, 078 
North Dakota__--___- 642 1.30 835 
South Dakota-_---._... 643 1. 51 971 
i eae 1,316 1. 48 1, 948 
ee ee 1,801 1.72 3, 098 
South Atlantic: 

SM WEIO. << cee secs 267 2. 06 550 
a 1,821 2.05 3, 733 
District of Columbia_ 663 2. 47 1, 638 
VR cosa ncesenens 2, 678 2.30 6, 159 
West Virginia----.._- 1, 902 1.37 2, 606 
North Carolina__..._- 3, 572 2. 25 8, 037 
South Carolina..-_._- 1, 900 2.90 5, 510 
ETERS) ESSE: 3, 124 2. 63 8, 216 
yy an 1, 897 2. 56 4, 856 

East South Central: 
ae 2,846 1. 63 4, 639 
‘Tennessee - - ---| 2,916 1.97 5, 745 
Alabama. -..- 2, 2. 60 7, 366 
Mississippi-.- ---| 2,184 3. 29 7, 185 
West South Central: 
2.19 4, 268 
2. 69 6, 359 
1. 69 3, 94 
1.82 11, 675 
1.45 812 
1.15 604 
1.08 271 
1.55| 1,741 
1. 63 867 
1.99 993 
1,12 616 
1.53 
Pacific: 
Washington_._....... 1, 736 1. 54 2, 673 
I, cccdecsenennns 1,090 1,53 1, 668 
CRIS concen Sane 6, 907 1, 55 10, 706 














1The estimates are shown to the last digit, as 
computed, instead of being rounded, not because 
they are assumed to be accurate to the last digit 
but for convenience in summation. 
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Trends in Aid to the 
Blind in 1944 


Year marked by a continuous de- 
cline in case loads.—As in old-age as- 
sistance, case loads of persons receiv- 
ing assistance to the blind continued 
to decline in 1944. For the first time 
since the downward trend began, how- 
ever, monthly reductions in the num- 
ber of blind persons aided were unin- 
terrupted for the year, although the 
rate slackened in the last few months. 
The 72,000 blind beneficiaries at the 
close of 1944 represented a drop of al- 
most 9 percent from the peak in Sep- 
tember 1942 and of more than 4 per- 
cent from the number in December 
1943. In the 46 States with approved 
plans under the Social Security Act, 
the reduction from December 1943 
amounted to 5 percent. 

Applications fewer by 11 percent in 
1944—Only 9,700 blind persons ap- 
plied for aid in 44 States’ with ap- 
proved plans in 1944 as compared with 
11,000 during the preceding year, a re- 
duction of 11 percent. State programs 
of vocational rehabilitation for hand- 
icapped persons in employable ages, 
which have been expanded through 
the stimulus of Federal grants under 
Public Law 113, may have contributed 
to this decline. The relative eaSe with 
which individuals with physical de- 
fects can find employment in a tight 
labor market is also partly responsi- 
ble. Undoubtedly the most important 
single factor in keeping blind persons 
off the assistance rolls was the in- 
creased ability of families to support 
their handicapped relatives. In Some 
States where old-age assistance pay- 
ments are relatively high, recipients 
who are both aged and blind are en- 
couraged or permitted to apply for 
this type of aid. Two States attribute 
their substantial reductions in num- 
ber of applications both to increased 
efforts through rehabilitation pro- 
grams to place blind persons in em- 
ployment and to the higher payments 
permitted for old-age assistance 
which have made that program more 
attractive to aged blind persons. 

Case closings also fewer in 1944,.— 
About 8,900 recipients of aid to the 





1Illinois and Kentucky are omitted in 
this comparison, since the Kentucky pro- 
gram came under the act at the end of 
1942, and the Illinois program, during 
1943, 


blind under State-Federal programs?” 
left the rolls during the year, or about 
15 percent fewer than in the preceding 
year. In 1944, closings were about 
800 less than applications, as against 
400 in 1943. This circumstance, to- 
gether with a relatively small but uni- 
form decline in case loads during the 
latter months of 1944, would suggest 
that the loads for assistance to the 
blind for the country as a whole are 
attaining a fairly stable level under 
wartime conditions. 


A majority of States had a net re- 
duction in recipients—Although 
trends in case loads for individual 
States varied somewhat, 33 of the 46 
States with approved plans had fewer 
recipients in December 1944 than a 
year previously. Of these, only 4 
States—California, Iowa, Maine, and 
Nebraska—showed consistent declines 
during the year. On the other hand, 
more adequate funds in many States 
permitted the extension of aid to num- 
bers of additional blind individuals 


2See footnote 1. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance in the United 
States, January 1941—January 1945 
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with few or no other resources, with 
the result that case loads increased. 

Average payments were higher in 
most States.—A total of $25,357,000 
was spent for assistance to persons 
aided under all blind programs during 
the year. This is an increase of about 
1 percent over the amount expended 
in 1943, despite the drop of more than 
4 percent in total case loads. 

Efforts of States to give greater rec- 
ognition to recipients’ needs are re- 
flected in changes between the aver- 
age payments made in December 1944 


Table 2.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1944-—January 19451 














































| Special types of public assistance 
. Aid to dependent General 
Year and month Total poeren children pw Pst essa 
assistance | the blind 
| Families Children 
Number of recipients 
1944 l 2 
cies cinsssisith haeiceleonidlgdtinsnsioetics latina 2, 136, 648 269, 678 671, 925 73, 649 288, 000 
February - ---- OEE E TRUE TD, eC la 2, 122, 972 267, 747 667, 527 73, 399 284, 000 
AA Ss eA 2, 113, 487 | 265, 926 663, 606 73, 278 281, 000 
i tdonactesnesamncabbeagdeseienmandetaal 2, 104, 471 264, 074 659, 776 73, 101 273, 000 
Dv tatkdensecsheencneed .| 2,095, 855 262, 582 656, 315 72, 877 266, 000 
June. 2, 086, 943 260, 224 651, 432 72, 817 258, 000 
July __- 2, 080, 883 255, 945 641, 350 72, 768 255, 000 
August - -- 2, 075, 371 253, 238 636, 651 72, 640 254, 000 
Septembe 2, 070, 432 252, 363 635, 174 72, 553 254, 000 
EERIE SPE ae 2, 069, 203 251, 469 633, 405 72, 465 254, 000 
TRS, See TaES 2, 067, 648 251, 653 633, 77: 72, 377 255, 000 
pi EY, eee 2, 065, 891 253, 681 638, 882 72, 301 258, 000 
1945 
Pat titncsdncceiptnnianntvniiiomiaieis 2, 059, 201 254, 728 642, 116 72, 145 260, 000 
Amount of assistance 
1944 ] ‘ 
So cicnnnctdiconunwdambnnnda $78, 499, 522 |$57, 301, 951 $11, 257, 921 $2, 060,650 | $7,879,000 
0, ess 78, 571, 286 | 57,311, 454 11, 322, 694 2, 067, 138 7, 870, 000 
a siaictadekadda date ia dian 78, 629, 166 | 57, 307, 061 11, 334, 492 2, 069, 613 7, 918, 000 
Hi ptn esi ntndnehaabinngemons 79, 591, 211 | 57, 500, 605 11, 822, 466 2, 080, 140 8, 188, 000 
| A LE ES 78, 163,977 | 57, 474, 17 11, 257, 101 2, 086, 706 7, 346, 000 
[0 EE ears 77, 997, 234 | 57,493, 529 11, 223, 235 2, 091, 470 7, 189, 000 
Si ndsimnenabiicnniasatiatntasene 77, 853, 223 | 57, 651, 634 11, 136, 863 2, 101, 726 6, 963, 000 
DE Da dindiendombnanntenenetle 78, 040,093 | 57, 852, 949 10, 978, 659 2, 107, 485 7, 101, 000 
CO EET 78, 074, 438 | 57, 895, 855 11, 067, 866 2, 108, 717 7, 002, 000 
EE hina cbhinhcennnentiiagortintin 78, 736, 323 | 58, 188, 918 11, 198, 912 2, 112, 493 7, 236, 000 
i atasasensenheseecenes 79, 211, 700 | 58, 502, 094 11, 306, 971 2, 117, 635 7, 285,000 
Iss caseenavtbonsduaiind 79, 830,755 | 58, 721, 758 11, 560, 642 2, 119, 355 7, 429, 000 
1945 
FO isticucinnnatiiesmanenen 79, 974, 647 | 58, 736, 811 11, 635, 258 2, 120, 578 7, 482, 000 




















1 Beginning with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 
51 jurisdictions; for monthly data prior to 1944 for 
continental United States, see the Bulletin, Febru- 
ary 1944, p. 27. Excludes programs administered 
without Federal participation in States administer- 
ing such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act, 


2 Includes estimated increase in payments due to 
change in payment dates for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.; for aid to de- 
pendent children and general assistance in Balti- 
more, Md., and New York City. 
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and those of a year earlier. Only 4 
States with approved plans made 
smaller payments. The largest de- 
cline, almost 10 percent, occurred in 
New Mexico, where the State maxi- 
mum was reduced from $60 to $40. 
Average payments made in the other 
42 States rose as follows: 


Number 
Percentage of 
increase States 
RON ONE oo ocwedencneb acing 10 
SESE Eee ee ae eae ee ae 12 
cece res ease Sacegenacein west 12 
BD ee ee oe See 6 
ae en 2 


The 2 States with the largest percent- 
age changes in average payments 
were Mississippi and Florida, with in- 
creases of 50 and 62 percent, respec- 
tively. 

During the year, maximums were 
removed on payments in the District 
of Columbia, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, and Rhode Island. Arizona 
increased its highest permissible pay- 
ment from $40 to $50, while a new 
legislative maximum of $40 went into 
effect in Virginia. Under New Hamp- 
shire’s new maximum of $40, any 
needs beyond that amount may be met 
through the provision of services paid 
for by the agency. Provisions for ex- 
ceeding the maximum payments, par- 


ticularly in cases requiring medical 
care, were made in some States. 
Other measures adopted by some 
States to ease, for recipients, the bur- 
den of wartime living costs took the 
form of increasing the percent of need 
met or raising standards for require- 
ments. 

Few legislative changes affected 
programs.—In addition to the statu- 
tory removal or upward revision ot 
maximum payments mentioned ear- 
lier, some States liberalized certain 
eligibility requirements. In New Jer- 
sey the age limit for blind applicants 
was lowered from 21 to 18 years and 
the residence requirement was re- 
duced to only a continuous year pre- 
ceding application. Grandchildren 
are no longer legally responsible for 
the support of blind grandparents in 
that State. The same legislation re- 
pealed the prohibition against grant- 
ing assistance to both of two blind 
persons married to each other, if the 
marriage took place after April 8, 1921, 
and one of the persons was blind at 
the time. These changes, however, 
did not noticeably influence the case 
load, since the year closed with a 
net decline for New Jersey. 

Amendment to the Social Welfare 
Law in New York State broadening 


Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the United States, January 1940- 
January 1945 
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certain features of aid to the blind 
included a reduction in the residence 
requirements to 1 year immediately 
preceding application and permitted 
the receipt of blind assistance by re- 
cipients in private nursing homes. 
Among other legislative changes, the 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1945} 
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|} 
| o>" “) — 
recipients | recipients | Percentage change from— 
Number |—— ior | Number ] 
State = ae | |December 1944 in—| January 1944 in— State ‘oan. eh |December 1944 in—| January 1944 in— 
ota | ¥ | ‘ ota . | 
amount | Average; : l | 1} | amount Average | | 
| | Number} Amount| Number! Amount i | | Number | Amount| Number| Amount 
i | | | 
| | | \| | ” 
Total 2_|2, 059, 201 \$58, 736, 811 | } —0.3] (3) | —3.6 | +2.5 1] Mo 101, 418 | $2,325,292 | $22.93 —0.7 —0.2 —4.0 +3.7 
|———— —_—_——_——_|- — |__| {| Mont___| 10, 861 327,870 | 30.19 —.2 +.6 —5.4 +2. 1 
a... 30, 961 493, 543 5. | +.3 +0.5 +15.7 +12.0 || Nebr__- 24, 574 690,302 | 28.09 —.3 +.6 —6.0 +3. 2 
Alaska 1, 327 43,933 | 33. | —.7 —.2 —5.9 +.1 |] Nev-.. | 1,951 74, 769 38. 32 —.3 —.3 —3.6 —2.3 
Ariz.- 9, 525 366,519 | 38.48 | (3) (3) —.9 —.3 N. ....} 6, 602 190, 153 28. 80 —.3 +.2 —2.6 +4.1 
aie... 28, 434 512, 446 | 8. 02 +.4 +1.1 +7.4 +20. 4 || | 
Calif__- 157, 943 7, 471, 020 | 3 —.2 -.1 (3) +.3 | 5 24, 381 751, 136 30. 81 —1.0 —.3 —6.4 +5. 1 
Colo__..} 440,953 | 4 1,691, 591 | ‘ | +.4 +.4 —1.2 —.8 || N. Mex 5, 605 180, 760 32. 25 +.7 +.6 +7.3 +6.0 
Conn 14, 049 495,438 | 35.2 —.6 —.2 —3.4 +3.2 i N. Y----| 105, 535 3, 731, 768 35. 36 —.4 +1.9 —5.2 +4.0 
Del. .... 1, 407 21, 127 | 5. | —1.2 —.8 —16.2 —7.2 || N.C é 32, 927 | 392, 855 11. 93 -—.3 +.7 —5.2 +4.1 
D. a 2, 520 76,110 | 30. —1.7 —11.1 —13.0 —7.0 || N. Dak_| 8, 768 | 285, 206 32. 53 +.2 +1.3 —2.5 +22.8 
a 39, 894 1, 140, 576 | 3, +.4 +.5 +1.4 +66.7 || Ohio....| 121,172 | 3, 568, 126 29. 45 —.8 —.4 —6.3 —1.5 
Okla.-__- 77, 202 2, 224, 135 28. 81 +.1 +.8 +.1 +12. 1 
are 67, 287 754, 892 11, 22 | —.6 -.3 —5.5 —.4 Oreg_-__- 19, 824 686, 382 34. 62 +.1 +.4 +1.6 +15. 9 
Hawaii 1, 443 32, 142 22. 27 -—.9 —1.5 —3.8 +10. 4 eS 83, 753 2, 420, 708 28. 90 —.4 —-.9 —4.1 —2.1 
Idaho-.. 9, 7: 294,852 | 30.25 | —.2 —.3 +.8 +1.8 || R.I : 7, 254 238, 666 32. 90 +.5 +.7 —1.0 +7.3 
Wes 123,521 | 3,830,629 | 31.01 =i =0 | =1670 -8.0 
ee 57, 142 1,428,716 | 25.00 | —.6 —.2 —6.7 —.6 || 8.C . 21, 374 298, 176 13.95 —.2 (3) +1.5 +6. 1 
Iowa._-.- 50, 1, 538, 880 30. 65 | —.4 +.5 —4.8 +8.7 || S. Dak 12, 860 309, 686 24. 08 —.2 +.1 —4.8 +4.8 
Kans... 28, 314 | 818, 077 | 28.89 | —.2 —.6 —3.2 +2.0 || Tenn_-_- 38, 163 634, 311 16. 62 —.4 —.2 —1.1 +1.4 
Kyz.... 51, 356 | 581,172 | 11.32) —1.3 -1.3 —6.4 (3) Tex_- 169, 322 3, 688, 848 21.79 —.2 (3) —4.9 —1.5 
ee 36, 429 | 817,620 | 22.44 | -.1 +.4 —-1.5 +4.6 || Utah- 13, 102 84, 883 37.01 —.3 —.3 —3.8 —2.8 
Maine. 14, 938 | 430,202 | 28.80 | —.4 +.4 —2.9 +11.3 || Vt_... 5, 234 111, 943 21. 39 +3.0 +5.8 —2.1 +6.0 
| || Va..-...| 15,460 205,046 | 13.26] —1.0 -.3| -7.9 +2.9 
i a 11, 827 319, 065 26. 98 | —.9 —.8 —8.8 +4.1 || Wash | §9,908 2, 270, 994 37. 91 —.2 —.1 —1.6 —.4 
Mass 75, 437 3,114,096 | 41.28 | —.2 —.3 —2.9 +1.8 || W. Va__| 18, 535 336, 300 18.14 —.6 —.8 —.4 +5.3 
Mich.___- 85, 034 2,551,404 | 30.00 | —.3 +.1 —2.5 +2.6 1 Wis_. | 46,047 1, 309, 348 28. 44 —.5 (8) —5.5 +.4 
Minn... 55, 979 1, 643, 079 29. 35 | —.3 +.1 —4.7 +1.1 || Wyo | 3, 384 110, 607 32. 69 +.3 | +.2 +1.0 +1.7 
Miss...-| 28, 316 421, 412 | 14. 88 | Se M74 928711 | | | 
| 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 


data subject to revision. 


? All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


és Includes $89,444 for payments to 2,153 recipients aged 60 but under 65 years 
of age. 


5 In addition, each recipient received approximately $48 representing his share 


of the balance in the old-age assistance fund at the end of 1944. 
6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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provision relating to the responsibil- willing to support. New York hadan age limit for blind applicants. 


ity of other persons for the support almost continuous increase in case 
of the applicant was changed to re- load for the year. 


quire support only from legally re- 


In Virginia, residence requirements 
may now be waived for persons com- 


Enactments in Rhode Island in- ing from States which enter into re- 


sponsible relatives who are able and cluded the elimination of the lower  ciprocal agreements with the State. 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, January 1945 ° 


















































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
| 
Number December 1944 | January 1944 
State f in— | in 
or cases | = Total Aver- 
amount age . iM | 
— Amount —_- poet 
| 
| | 
Total 2....] 260, 000 |$7, 482, 000 | $28.80} +0.6| +0.7|/ -99| 50 
sie. 4 SOR 44,042 | 14.41 | +2.1 +2.3 | +20.5 +33. 4 
Alaska..__.- 129 4,355 | 33.76 | +4.9| +17.6 | 0 +19. 5 
ye 2, 137 64,043 | 29.97] +.6 +12) +.2 +10. 2 
Yaa 2, 768 32,226 | 11.64 | —2.1 —2.5| —7.7 +1.0 
ee 11, 635 419,961 | 36.09 | +3.0 +19] —3.0 +13.9 
ee ’ 142, 27 30.94 | —1.0 +15] —3.2 +7.6 
Conn_..--.-| 42,625 | 488,205 | 33.60) +.8 -1.5| —9.9 —3.7 
i . 8,512 | 24.74 | +21 +5 | +3.3 +7.4 
|: re 802 28,162} 35.11] —5.2 ~87 | —7.3 +16.3 
Fla...---.--| 55,000 | ° 42,000 |_...___- AS, Sh Reis ONE eee 
ee 2, 729 34,225 | 12.54] —6.4 —113 —8.3 +9.4 
Hawaii-___. 547 16,715 | 30.56 | —2.7 —2.0| —7.1 +9. 1 
Idaho &_____. 626 12,873 | 20.56 | +2.3 42.2] —3.7 +6. 4 
Wi... .......}- S&S 836,620 | 33.50] —.5 +2.1 | —25.4 —17.6 
Eee 6, 114 140,910 | 23.05 | +3.5 | +11.3 | —17.7 —5.6 
Iowa......-- 4, 374 89,227 | 20.40 | +1.7 +.6 | —22.5 —17.2 
Kans -| 3,379 96,680 | 28.61 | +.9 +2.3 | —16.7 | —8.1 
eee 51,600 |g S| CX SEE Re Se Ee he -e eeee 
eae 6, 720 118, 244 | 17.60 | +3.2 +3.0 | +13.6 —4.9 
Maine._..--| 2,075 70,012 | 33.74 | +3.2 +9.6 | —14.7 +1.7 
| oe 4, 594 155,486 | 33.85 | +.6 —.5| +3.6 +21.9 
Mass. .....- 12, 692 421,502 | 33.21 | (8) —4.8 | —14.4 —6.4 
Mich. _....- 10, 525 354, 393 | 33.67 | +2.6 +2.1| —4.9 +9.3 
Minn.-....- 5, 814 165,036 | 28.39 | +1.1 +2.6 | —16.2 —8.4 
Miss._.....- 30 2, 249 7.45 | —3.5 —2.5 | —23.2 —7.4 
Me? ...... 8, 126 205, 353 | 25.27] —3.2| —13.0 | +22.7 +26.7 
Mont...---- 1, 242 30,690 | 24.71 | +.1 +3.8| —6.4 +4.2 
eee 1, 589 33,604 | 21.15 | —7.9 9.0 | —23.1 —8.9 
Nev aS 239 4,339 | 18.15| —.4 -14) —9.1 —4.2 
oe 1, 304 37,975 | 20.12} +.2 +2.1 | —24.5 —20.8 
Ae 4, 905 162,813 | 33.19 | —.4 —2.4 | —32.4 —25.7 
N. Mex.®....| 1,083 22,740 | 21.00 | +3.6 +6.9 | +44.2 | +169.8 
ie Se ae 10 38,711 | 1,776,407 | 45.89] +.3 +1.2| —24.7| 16.8 
W330... 1.3.5 2, 558 26,373 | 10.31 | —9.8 —1.2|-10.7| 43.6 
N. Dak_.--- 684 16,796 | 24.56 | —1.2 +8.3 | —21.3 —6.1 
as 11, 735 339, 087 | 28.90 | +2.0 +2.0} —83 +3.4 
ee 11 4, 963 42,183 | (1) (11) $12.5} (1) +6. 5 
Oreg__...--- 3, 539 136, 267 | 38.50 | +1.5 +3.4 | +22.0 +43.0 
See 20, 787 500,903 | 24.10) +.3 (8) —17.4 —6.0 
SS ee 1, 876 68,353 | 36.44} +.7 $7.0} +52) 2.1 
| 
SC.....c.i1 268 28,518 | 10.81 | +.2 +.4| +5.0 |} 7.0 
8: Dak... 871 19,894 | 22.84 | —5.0 +2.0 | —20.7 | —7.6 
i ae oe os) | a ee De eee Ree ee 
, eae Tt aS) ye ee ees ee See 
| ee 1, 460 58,154 | 39.83 | +.6 +1.4 | —KGl —44 
, es 943 22,469 | 23.83 | 42.2] 46.5] —-17.1| —-18 
at re 48,397 | 15.27 | +2.0 +5.6 | —11.7 | +.8 
Wash___..--| 15,176 288, 378 | 19.00 | +3.2 +2.1 |+144.3 +28. 2 
W. Va....--| 4, 936 88,241 | 17.88) +.8 +3.2 | +25.2 +57. 1 
Wis.........| 5,041 132, 331 | 26.25 | +2.8 —1.0 | —21.7 —15.9 
We.......- 367 10, 682 | 28.97 | +6.1| +10.3 | —10.5 —1.4 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports for approximately 95 percent of cases and payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

*° Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by the State agency. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

11 Represents 1,849 cases aided by county commissoners and 3,114 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 





Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, January 1945} 






































ieee Percentage change from— 
seve _ im: 
. er of ecember January 1944 
State recip- 1944 in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age A 
_ Amount —_ Amount 
| } 
Fees. ..cnns | 72, 145 |$2, 120, 578 |$29.39 | —0.2 +0.1 | —2.0 +2.9 
Total, 46| | | | 

States ?3___| 56,241 | 1, 660,939 | 29. 53 —.2 | +.2 | —2.2 +4.3 
12, 266 | 16.33 +.4 +.4 |+10.8 +19.7 
19, 794 | 45.40 +.2 +1.4 |+11.8 +34.3 
25, 210 | 20.14 +.5 +.9 | +48 +15.4 
4 267,628 | 47.61 | —1.0 —.7 |—10.6 —10.0 
18, 034 | 36.29 | —1.2 —1.0 |} —8.5 —6.2 
4,612 | 34.16 +.7 +1.6 | +3.8 +9. 2 
7,406 | 33.97 | —1.8 —11.2 |-—12.4 —14.9 
67,648 | 29.71 -—.1 (5) —3.8 +51.7 
29,149 | 14.07 —.6 —.3 | —4.6 —1.2 

1,620 | 24.55 | (8) (°) (6) (°) 
6,812 | 31.83 +.5 +.4| -—7. —4.7 
171,179 | 32.68 +.1 +.3 |+11.0 +18.6 
, 282 | 29.98 | —1.3 —1.9 | —7.2 —8.2 
42, 302 2.67 | —1.1 —.8 | —9.5 —6.3 
33,075 | 30.85 —.4 —1.6 | —8.7 —3.6 
20,938 | 12.95 —.2 —.5 | +8.4 +13.6 
36, 450 | 25.96 —.2 +.4| —43 —2.4 
24,412 | 29.41 —.7 +.4 | —8.0 +3.9 
13, 531 | 30.27 -.9 +.1) —3.9 +6.4 
40, 529 | 42.44 +.5 +1.0 0 +10.1 
42, 313 | 33.80 +.1 +.3 | —1.4 +2.2 
34,113 | 36. 45 +.5 +2.1 | —2.3 +8.8 
27,943 | 19.24 +.3 +14.5 | +5.9 +80. 1 
9 TR Ci ans ies eee ee ee 
10,012 | 31.78 | +1.3 +3.7 | +5.0 +12.5 
12,099 | 26.36 | —1.1 —.5 |—21.0 —16.1 

1,158 | (8) (®) (°) (°) (°) 
8,166 | 30.02 | —1.8 —.4| —5.2 +3.9 
17, 437 | 31.88 +.7 +1.9 | —7.0 +4.9 
7,411 | 29.41 | —2.3 —2.5 | —3.8 —3.4 
111, 451 | 38. 43 +.1 +.9 | +5.8 +20. 2 
39, 319 | 17.18 +.1 +.7 | +1.5 +9.4 
3, 902 | 32.79 | +1.7 +8.1 | —7.8 +14.9 

82,215 | 26. 59 —.3 (5) —6.9 (8) 
58, 383 | 31. 41 —-.1 +.1| —4.4 +5.8 
17,151 | 45.37 +.8 +2.7 0 +21.0 
$83, 481 | 29.78 —.3 —.6 | —1.9 —1.9 

, 798 | 29.77 (8) (®) (®) (6) 
17, 863 | 19.94 | +1.0 +2.0 | +7.8 +24.4 
4, 676 | 21.95 +.9 +1.3 |—10.5 +4.9 
31,000 | 20.16 —.3 (5) —.6 +.5 
112, 169 | 24.23 +.1 +.2 —.5 —1.5 
5, 234 | 40.57 | +4.0 +3.0 | —3.0 —3.2 
4,372 | 28.58 0 0 +4.8 +14.6 
16, 831 | 17.46 +.3 +10} -1.8 +13. 2 
23, 702 | 39.37 | —1.1 —.9 |—14.9 —12.3 
18, 137 | 22.20 -.1 —1.2| —4.2 —2.8 
41,965 | 28.70 —.3 —.2) —9.1 —3.0 
4,400 | 37.93 | —1.7 —1.8 | —7.2 —2.9 





























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Fig- 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to 
revision. 

2 Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States 
administering such programs concurrently with programs under the Social 
Security Act. 

3 Total under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

4 Includes $12,107 for payments to 244 recipients receiving aid to partially 
self-supporting blind. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

Estimated. 
8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1945 ' 














































































Number of recipients | Payment to recipients Percentage change from— 
December 1944 in— January 1944 in— 
State Total Average 
Families | Children amount per Number of— Number of— 
family Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 

Pe ee ks ccccnnebpmananientes 254, 728 642, 116 |$11, 635, 258 $45. 68 +0.4 +0. 5 +0. 6 —5.5 —4.4 +3.4 

ese REND 0 oe cc ceecenanerese 254, 622 641,892 | 11, 631, 518 | 45. 68 +.4 +.5 +.6 —5.5 | —4.4 | +3. 4 
II et ois ick bc danehoSaaunnetnegneuees 5,002 13, 788 126, 879 25. 37 +1.3 +1.1 +2.1 +9.5 +9.9 +23.6 
Alaska... -- 84 101 1,770 (4) (4) (‘) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Arizona__-- 1,410 4,022 54, 525 38. 67 +.2 +.6 +1.2 —4.1 —4.4 —1.4 
Arkansas--.. 4,742 12, 470 135, 508 28. 58 —.2 —.7 +. —3.1 —-1.9 +9.0 
California - 6,390 16, 232 508, 774 79. 62 +.7 +.4 +1.2 —7.6 —7.0 +4.2 
Colorado. -- 3, 339 9,027 121, 137 36. 28 —.3 —.2 -.1 —7.4 —6.0 —5.2 
Connecticut- 1,913 4, 882 144, 878 75. 73 +.2 +.6 —.3 +6.2 +5.4 +17.8 
EET Ot CT 263 734 17, 614 66. 97 +1.5 +2.4 +.8 +3.1 |)" +5.3 +29.0 
District of Columbia 565 1,795 31, 880 56. 42 +2.0 +1.5 —8.8 —10.3 —8.3 +13. 6 
ORES eR ae see 4, 594 11, 232 152, 554 33. 21 +3.7 +3. 8 +3.7 +62.3 +73. 1 +99. 8 
a ts sesisninnapicmineioions 4,007 9, 935 98, 902 24. 68 —.3 (3) —.4 —3.7 —1.7 —2.9 
Hawaii-_- 518 1, 598 29, 450 56. 85 —1.0 -1L1 —14 —11.9 —12.8 —5.0 
Idaho. -.-.. 1,270 3, 510 47, 409 37. 33 +.4 0 (6) —22.9 —21.7 —22.0 
Tilinois - - - 19, 654 46, 984 965, 592 49.13 +.8 +.7 +14 —15.1 —12.6 +28. 4 
Indiana... 6, 564 14, 991 233, 753 35. 61 —1.4 —14 —1.0 —21.0 —18.9 —16.8 

oWwa..... 3; 096 7, 689 84, 068 27. 15 +.8 +1.1 +.8 +40.4 +38.9 +42.0 
ae 3,019 7,620 146, 214 48. 43 —.5 —.6 +.2 —22.0 —22.1 —16.9 
Kentucky ? 4,771 12, 839 104, 294 21. 86 +.9 +1.9 +.5 +47.1 +41. 2 +44.7 
Louisiana. 9, 234 23, 776 347, 471 37. 63 +.1 +.3 +1.9 —12.6 —11.8 —13.0 
IR a sata Sconce niaiitiomieeeaemeencnen 1,302 , 680 78, 801 60. 52 +.4 +.3 +1.6 —11.4 —11.5 +5.3 
NS eS a snsics mel eaiainel 2,800 8, 034 104, 948 37. 48 +1.4 +2.3 +1.1 -7.7 —7.1 —3.3 
a osc chutienlaicmmuderieghnanine 7,118 17, 536 557, 375 78. 31 +1.6 +1.5 +11 —3.1 —3.1 +2.6 
ESE See ae Pe ror 12, 501 30, 136 751, 721 60. 13 (5) +.1 +.1 —6.8 —5.9 —6.3 
0 SR EE ES SEE OES 4, 993 12, 490 206, 223 41.30 —.2 +.2 +.3 —14.1 —12.6 —9.8 
0 EE EE ae See 2,909 7, 461 75, 236 25. 86 +.6 +1.0 +.7 +7.4 +8.8 +35. 0 
ES See EEO 10, 758 27, 308 359, 005 33. 37 —.2 +.2 +.2 —4,1 -.l1 —1.1 
ge a 8 oe  ceuinphtonee 1,313 3, 290 44, 792 34. 11 —.8 —.6 —.8 —14.2 —12.8 —10.9 
I Nit 5 ich aaciniisiiaticnnndneh aiiuedicewniednidbeid: 2, 394 5, 553 78, 322 32. 7: —1.2 —1.5 —1.4 —22.5 —22.3 —22.1 
hale aS ie Sas ie ieee 72 123 1,970 27.36 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
SSE Sa a eet 703 1, 736 43, 841 62. 36 0 +.3 +10.1 —2. —5.8 +8.9 
OS Se Se en PS AE err 3, 453 8, 508 191, 605 55. 49 —2.0 —1.6 +.4 —17.8 —15.3 +1.3 
New Mexico-........- 2, 262 6, 400 91, 461 40. 43 +2.8 +2.3 +2.4 +2.6 +.2 +18.0 
New York.......... 18, 711 43, 558 1, 397, 134 74. 67 +.5 +.7 +1.4 +2.4 +5.7 +15.6 
North Carolina--- 6, 184 15, 509 1438, 421 23. 19 +.1 +1.1 +14 —9.5 —5.7 +6.1 
North Dakota--.- 1, 514 4, 158 79, 290 52. 37 +.2 +.6 +2.9 —13.4 —14.1 +11.3 
RE or tceng es 7, 643 20, 589 410, 218 53. 67 +.1 +.3 —.1 —11.6 —11.0 —3.9 
Oklahoma-.-... 14, 503 34, 393 482, 698 33. 28 +1.3 +.9 +.8 +4.4 +3.6 +8. 5 
i ae 1, 204 2, 932 93, 468 77. 63 0 +.4 +.4 —.5 +1.1 +17.3 
Pennsylvania_. 21,711 57, 733 1, 211, 712 65. 81 +.5 +.8 -.9 —15.6 —14.4 —10.2 
Rhode Island_-...._. 1, 169 3, 058 , 440 67. 96 +2.2 +2.6 +2.4 +3.6 +11 +8.5 
South Carolina__. 3, 539 10, 352 84, 802 23. 96 +1.9 —.2 +2.4 +3.2 +1.2 +111 
South Dakota... 1, 453 3, 393 47, 646 32. 79 —.7 -1.1 -1.2 —7.4 —7.7 —3.5 
‘Tennessee. _---- 11,017 28, 683 341, 458 30. 99 +.4 +.3 +.4 —3.8 —2.5 +3.0 
16, 798 ‘ 225, 051 20. 84 +.5 +.7 +.5 +8.7 +7.0 +6.5 
LV = 1, 851 4, 950 134, 488 72. 66 +.3 +.8 +.2 —2.5 —2.9 +3.3 
I 2g eet ibestanteneis 1,395 18, 680 34. 04 +.4 —.6 (6) —5.0 —5.2 —1.9 
lien nueimadnnisindiecaie 3, 510 9, 963 98, 412 28. 04 —-.1 —.2 +.4 —8.2 —8.0 +5. 2 
i eee 3,322 8,175 285, 061 85. 81 +11 +.8 +1.7 2.0 +2.5 +9.9 
TE WHE. ncnccbcsnecactions 6, 827 19, 072 225, 623 33. 05 (5) +.3 (5) —6.3 —3.4 —.2 
ES See ea 5, 958 14, 307 324, 224 54. 42 —.6 —.4 +.5 —14.9 —15.1 —6.0 
|” Se EE ae a ae. 302 81 14, 450 47. 85 —1.0 -.1 +.4 —24.9 —24.5 —17.3 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 3 Total under plans approved by Social Security Board. 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 4Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
data subject to revision. families; percentage change, on less than 100 families, 
2 Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States ad- 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
=e such programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
ct. 
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Employment Security 


‘Beginning with this issue, opera- 
tions under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program will no 
longer be reported regularly in this 
section. Data on beneficiaries and 
payments will, however, continue to 
be carried in the monthly series on 
selected social insurance and related 
programs, in the Social and Eco- 
nomic Data section. Detailed infor- 
mation on the railroad retirement 
and railroad unemployment insur- 
ance programs is reported in The 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 


State Unemployment 
Compensation 
Operations 


January activities —All unemploy- 
ment insurance operations increased 
from the December level, and nearly 
all were above the level of January 
1944 (table 1). 

The December-—January increases 
resulted mainly from winter unem- 
ployment in the seasonal industries, 
5-week reporting periods in January 
as against 4 weeks in December, and 
inventory lay-offs in certain indus- 
tries. Other important factors in 
these increases were lay-offs in war 
plants due to changes in types and 
methods of production and to con- 
tract terminations. 

Although increases were significant 
in certain areas, unemployment com- 
pensation operations in the Nation as 
a whole continued at a very low level. 
Continued claims received in local 
offices during January (593,000) were 
only 10 percent of the January 1940 
volume, and the numbers of weeks 
compensated (454,000) and of initial 
claims (154,000) were only 11 and 13 
percent of those in January 1940. 
Although the average weekly benefit 
amount for total unemployment has 
increased from $10.49 to $16.71 over 
these 5 years, as shown below, less 
than $18 was disbursed this January 
for every $100 paid in benefits in 
January 1940, 


Average weekly 
benefit amount for 


January of— total unemployment 
Pe eee Lara ep aet Cae eee $10. 49 
ee ere Len er 10. 96 
I ai iscsi arg nsipp cain eitbaegsicadandil 12.02 
een oe eee 13.45 
SS a enarer ee Doe 15.18 
a a ey rr eee mnnefee fone, 5+ oe 16. 71 


California and Illinois accounted 
for 29 percent of all initial claims filed 
in January, but 50 percent of the 31,- 
000 increase from December. Sea- 
sonal unemployment and lay-offs in 
war plants were responsible for the 
increases in both States. 


In California, seasonal increases in 
claims and in weeks compensated oc- 
curred in the lumbering, fruit and 
vegetable-canning, and fruit and veg- 
etable-packing industries. The State 
unemployment compensation agency 
reported a general “loosening up” of 
the labor market as cut-backs in war 
industries continued and placement of 
older men and of women with limited 
skills became increasingly difficult. 

Seasonal unemployment occurred 
in Illinois’ textile, apparel, and con- 
struction industries. In addition, 
some of the workers laid off by muni- 
tions industries, particularly in trans- 
portation equipment, iron and steel, 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and con- 


tinued claims received in local offices, 
January 1940—January 1945 
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and electrical machinery, filed claims 
and received payments. 

All local unemployment compensa- 
tion offices in New York State re- 
ported increases in the number of 
payments in January. The number 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, January 1945 





Item 











Initial claims. - 
a 
Additional ?_ 
Continued claims 
Waiting-period 
Compensable 
Weeks compensated 


Part-total unemployment 3__.. 

Partial unemployment 3_ 
First payments 4 
Exhaustions ‘.........-.-- 
Weekly average beneficiaries... 
Gross benefits paid 
Benefits paid since first payable 5 
Funds available as of Jan. 31 









yo ee eee ae 











January 1945 
Percentage change from— 
Number or 
amount December January 
1944 1944 
153, 959 +25.1 —9.2 
105, 439 +34.3 —10.1 
e 45, 365 +7.7 —2.6 
ES 592, 903 +30.9 +9.3 
niteieaad 114, 758 +41.6 —1.5 
aanigigneds 478, 145 +28. 6 +12.2 
images 454, 073 +39. 9 +24.6 
irae 409, 441 +39.8 +27.1 
nthe 8, 751 +37.3 —8.9 
33, 023 +42.6 +13.1 
59, 839 +46. +16.0 
10, 196 +32. 2 +18.1 
aaa 104, 786 +39. 9 +24. 6 
degen $7, 298, 709 +40. 6 +38. 3 
caaesanenes 8 Mg ee, Sit BAe ee 
BES $6, 196, 675, 292 +2.1 +28.1 











1 Excludes Texas because data not available, and 
Wisconsin because data not comparable. 

2 Excludes Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, which have no provision for filing 
additional claims, 


3 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no pro- 
visions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

* Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 

5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks, 
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Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, January 1945, and funds available 
for benefits as of January 31, 1945, by State 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 24, 1945] 



































































































7 Le 7 ific. - " 
Beneficiaries Weeks ee ified types Benefits paid 2 
a Funds avail- 
| Percentage change Percentage change able for 
Social Security Board region and State bias hte am, benefits 3 as 
Ay from— from 
Average Part- , of Jan. 31, 
weekly Alltypes| Total total 1 Partial! | Amount 1945 
number | necember| January December| January 
1944 1944 1944 | 1944 
Pe inisnihcdataxdeeubbakbbepiedans 104, 786 +39. 9 +24. 6 454, 073 409, 441 8, 751 33, 023 | $7, 298, 709 +40. 6 +38. 3 |$6, 196, 675, 292 
Region I: ° 
RSTn eer Renee, Cae 1, 847 +12.1 | +133.2 8, 002 7, 497 209 296 149, 794 +13.8 | +152.9 160, 649, 494 
NE oe plelerinvicia rsianwunieacatess 1, 734 +100. 5 +47.6 7, 513 5, 653 80 1, 780 75, 072 +97. 2 +69. 4 32, 833, 905 
a a ae eee 4,115 +28. 7 +3.9 17, 831 15, 577 102 2, 152 275, 973 +32.0 +7.5 202, 317, 409 
New Hampshire 289 +8.2 —36. 5 1, 252 985 0 267 13, 430 +11.9 —33.7 20, 006, 509 
Rhode Island 1, 393 —2.2 —14.0 6, 038 5, 065 2 971 94, 015 —1.8 —16.4 63, 849, 172 
A RR aa * 143 + 24.3 +34.9 620 546 5 69 7, 643 +22.8 +43. 7 11, 269, 530 
Region II-III: 
ee Sauces 222 +32.9 +236. 4 964 553 11 400 11, 796 +36. 3 +190. 5 13, 994, 359 
New Jersey -- Sees eee eee 6, 003 +22. 2 +4.7 26, 015 22, 583 62 3, 370 409, 126 +21.9 +9.5 401, 515, 556 
3. Sa aes cGancaiee 15, 485 +41.0 +13. 2 67, 101 64, 243 (4) (4) 1, 093, 206 +40. 1 +20. 4 850, 205, 934 
ge mayivenia SESE, REA REE: 5,164] +76.5| +349] 22,378] 22,378) (4) (4) 357,963 | +81.9| +41.8]| 565,388,929 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia___._-__..-- ee 579 +59. 1 —28.5 2, 509 2, 402 90 17 44, 706 +59. 2 —27.6 41, 778, 239 
a ee eS pee 1, 099 +34. 2 —6.9 4, 763 3, 572 25 1, 166 76, 905 +29. 7 +6.4 114, 341, 430 
NS See 685 +47.0 —38.8 2, 967 2, 758 29 180 27, 546 +41.2 —21.4 94, 104, 605 
eagle ae ae ee 411 +23. 4 —43.7 1, 783 1, 641 17 125 19, 854 +19. 6 —47.3 58, 386, 278 
(8 eae Ss eee 910 +87. 2 —33. 4 3, 942 2, 415 0 1, 527 54, 418 +65. 6 —33.6 63, 172, 213 
Region V: 
a ian atened bilan 1, 436 +9.5 —20.4 6, 221 5, 790 313 118 67, 231 +9.0 —19.2 79, 025, 608 
Michigan-- e 15, 021 +54.8 +307. 8 65, 089 64, 580 318 191 1, 260, 055 +64. 4 +328. 2 265, 961, 299 
Ee a a tt ae : 1, 452 +34. 9 —30.6 6, 291 5, 905 102 284 88, 933 +34.5 — 26.3 431, 488, 667 
Region VI: 
Illinois 10, 386 +42.8 +12.8 45, 006 37, 207 3, 179 4, 620 747, 690 +42.8 +25. 1 470, 779, 213 
Indiana 1, 752 +10.6 —41.7 7, 590 7,011 93 486 117, 506 +7.9 —41.5 165, 848, 224 
te. amie atiepiionnaiie 1, 076 +14.3 —68. 8 4, 662 3, 788 153 721 65, 317 +16.8 —68.0 163, 751, 765 
Region VII: 
SS ob tote caameona 1, 243 +4.3 +14.8 5, 387 5, 273 77 37 63, 328 +3.6 +14. 2 60, 023, 938 
ES 1, 395 73.5 +51.8 6, 045 5, 398 291 356 79, 256 +77.3 +55. 2 48, 477, 659 
a 650 +13. 8 —32.9 2, 816 2, 710 45 61 36, 267 +16.9 —18.1 70, 087, 820 
Mississippi ----.-...---- 411 +51.7 —17.0 1,779 1, 038 30 711 16, 884 +48. 2 —20.4 22, 311, 550 
South Carolina 474 +21. 2 —40. 2 2, 056 2,011 19 26 22, 676 +19. 6 —39.7 34, 681, 664 
eer ae = 3, 295 +20. 3 +52.6 14, 279 13, 740 230 309 167, 629 +19. 2 +59. 2 71, 804, 375 
Region VIII: 
EE a eS a ee 431 +36. 4 —17.3 1, 867 1, 628 115 124 21, 145 +22. 8 —18.1 54, 516, 340 
Desmmesote.........4.. 852 +100. 9 —1.7 3, 693 3, 195 183 315 52, 843 +99. 1 +5.5 75, 385. 605 
ee, : 106 (4) —48.8 460 308 8 144 5, 224 +164. 9 —54.7 23, 274, 163 
North Dakota 45 (4) (4) 197 80 6 111 2, 323 +418.5 +3.2 4, 617, 914 
South Dakota 60 (4) —30.2 258 163 2 93 2, 100 +148. 8 —37.2 6, 005, 460 
Region IX: 
EERE ETS ER ea ane vere ENN 285 +11.8 —54.5 1, 237 1, 214 21 2 13, 925 +11.2 —54.6 25, 751, 459 
_ ees 602 +41.3 —40.6 2, 610 2, 105 86 419 30, 836 + 38.1 —46.0 48, 225, 498 
Missouri 1, 534 +9.1 —21.1 6, 648 5, 705 67 87 83, 604 +8. 7 —29. 2 144, 714, 981 
Okiahoma 345 +12.7 —57.2 1, 495 1, 299 82 114 20, 353 +6.4 —59.9 43, 553, 944 
Region X: 
EE CRE ek ae 938 +23.3 —5.0 4, 065 3, 460 60 | 545 56, 714 +18. 5 +4.3 69, 462, 367 
New Merico. 22 (4) (4) 95 90 4 | 1 1,149 +55. 7 +18. 7 8, 781, 806 
eae ee a 1, 208 +55. 3 +62. 4 5, 234 5, 058 176 0 64, 116 +55. 6 +74. 140, 680, 363 
Region XI: 
ie Ma on et Re CIR aa 88 +8.6 —64. 4 383 366 10 7 5, 300 +13.3 —63.1 30, 979, 581 
ee 69 (4) —11.5 301 294 7 0 4, 846 +115. 6 —4.3 12, 871, 845 
Montana. _.__---.- 142 +46. 4 +26. 8 615 615 (4) (4) 7, 877 +51.9 +32.3 16, 324, 591 
i oa a ae 257 +35. 3 + 38.2 1,114 1, 061 53 0 20, 974 +33. 2 +40. 3 23, 071, 941 
Wyoming 6 (4) (4) 25 23 2 0 74 +101.1 +74.0 7, 169, 063 
Region XII: 
a ies Sk 100 +6. 4 —25.9 435 426 9 0 6, 003 7.8 —27.6 17, 013, 885 
California. ___--- 17, 942 +47.8 +116.1 77, 748 65, 922 2, 229 9, 597 1, 387, 316 +47.8 +133. 8 637, 700, 311 
Nevada__..._.-- = 48 (4) (4) 206 190 ll 5 3, 001 +10.0 —4.8 9, 156, 805 
aoe 215 —19.5 —20.4 933 894 19 20 13, 265 —15.7 —19.0 63, 444, 438 
Washington 743 +103. 6 +50. 1 3, 220 2, 699 119 402 45, 856 +109. 8 +49. 6 132, 385, 563 
Territories: 
Rema. ..:-..-..- La Le | 62 (4) (4) 267 267 0 0 4,128} +280.5] +1743 6, 988, 146 
EE ae ee ee 16 (4) ($) 68 60 0 8 1,218 | +717.4 +21. 6 16, 543, 879 
1 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- fund (excluding amount transferred to railroad unemployment insurance 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. account). 
2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 


3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and both periods, 
benefit-payment account, and in State account in Federal unemployment trust 
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rose one-third in New York City, and 
more than one-half in the up-State 


areas. In Buffalo, a major aircraft 


center, 1,500 new claims on the aver- 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, January 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Feb. 24, 1945] 





Initial claims | 


Continued claims 









































Percentage Percentage 
Social Security Board change from— change from— 
region and State | Com- 
Total 2 New | Total?} pens- 
Decem-| Janu- Decem-| Janu- | able 
ber ary ber ary 
1944 1944 1944 1944 
| 
EE secihilenckenensnaden 153, 959 | +25. 1 | —9.2 | aicarsbeptioeee 1592, 903 +30.9 | +9.3 | 478, 145 
Region I: 
CI coo cnncacsccboqnendedacs 3, 128 +7.2 | +13.2 2,148 | 9,949 +9. 2 we 3 8, 149 
aine___.... 1,318 | —31.9 | —21.3 780 8,197 | +49.8 38. 1 7, 545 
Massachusetts 6, 660 —3.0 | —15.1 3,290 | 22,077 | +20.6 a 1. 1 18, 955 
New Hampshire 371 | +19.3 | —58.4 230 | 1,556 | +11.2 | —41.3 1, 437 
Rhode Island- 1,863 | +50.0| +80] 1,435] 6,519 —.1} -1.0] 5,955 
Vermont. - 92 | —30.3 | —46.2 67 786 | +19.3 | +15.1 684 
Region II-II 
Delaware. 295 | +13.9 | +35.3 2. 1,056 | +35.2 |+181.6 945 
New Jersey. 8,079 | +9.3 |) —18.0] 5,206 | 30,274 | +14.2] —1.4] 25,767 
New York__.- 23, 808 +5.9 | —18.2 | 11,622 | 86,163 | +23.4 | +12.2 61, 604 
R ——- 4, 059 +7.7 | —25.0 4,059 | 23, 385 +9.0 —6.1 17, 448 
egion I 
ey of Columbia... 616 |+131.6 | —35.8 572 | 3,172 | +73.8 | —26.2 2, 807 
Maryland ¢............. 680 | +46.2 | —19.0 680 | 4,636 | +33.7 | —13.0 4, 189 
North Carolina... 1, 979 |+187.6 | +16.6 1, 851 5,346 | +76.1 | —13.0 3, 676 
, eae 406 | +25.7 | —32.6| 360] 2,140 | +38.7| —26.3| 1,921 
Le SCRE. 1,700 |+127.3 | —29.7 1, 521 5, 871 | +67.9 | —23.1 5, 535 
Region V: 
TT. cocicidavediwnkaasmantene’ 1,464 | +21.0 | —35.7 1, 219 8, 901 +3.3 | —19.8 8, 320 
; 0 eae: 14, 659 +1.4 | +48.9 | 11,377 | 72,640 | +17.3 |+227.6 63, 718 
RS ER AE aE 3, 067 | +22.5 | —46.6 3, 067 9,651 | +26.5 | —41.5 7, 136 
Region VI: 
SN ictduniicacscndaahimmeamaneidid 18, 883 | +41.8 +6.2 | 10, 567 | 55,324 | +48.4 +5.7 47, 195 
RSE LEED 8, 280 | +41.2 | +60.8 8, 280 | 14,443 | +79.4 | —10.5 7, 226 
EE Dae Pee ere mee 51,091 +6.9 | —67.7 (6) 6,435 | +21.2 | —71.6 4, 911 
Region VII: 
OS ee ee 1,076 | +70.3 | —34.5 938 6, 079 +1.4 +3.9 5, 362 
Nc scinintiiecicnnsitsintclstietini nds castiaaiiiaa 2,243 | —34.5 —6.5 2, 243 | 15,259 | +89.8 | +50.4 12, 526 
SEES ne eee ee eee 2,082 |+-254.7 | +85.7 1,910 4,470 | +25.4 | —23.8 2, 905 
SS EE ELI: 670 | +32.9 | —24.4 602 2,995 | +22.7 | —25.6 2, 381 
Re ae 929 | +82.5 | —76.2 820 3, 687 | +19.4 | —56.9 3, 093 
; .i(sé‘é dé NE 3, 293 | +60.1 |.+56.5 | 2,807 | 19,351 | +24.8 | +56.7 17, 061 
Region VIII: 

I sch ala ch sebelah chieda.ceas ecaeniische eoedtien nen 1,172 | +68.9 | —43.3 1, 025 3,455 | +50.5 | —25.9 2, 209 
Pickin ekaksediscdonunenanutnns 1,680 | +21.7 | —56.0 1, 428 6,971 |+111.6 | —27.9 4, 184 
Ee 275 | +78.6 | —45.7 208 872 |+166.7 | —27.5 573 
North Dakota_... " 100 (7) —2.0 85 315 |+169. 2 —2.2 272 
eee 171 |+159.1 | —26.0 137 548 |+118.3 | —22.5 464 

Region [X: 
A i siti i tesiccicntltacictia leinabtataacah —56.5 436 | 2,663 | +19.0 | —49.9 2, 450 
Kansas....... —51.3 473 3, 348 27.0 | —28.0 3, 042 
Missouri. -.-- —61.1 1,873 | 10,354 | +25.1 | —39.1 8, 388 
Oklahoma —74.3 461 2, 881 +4.4 | —58.0 2, 712 
Region X: 
I cis sie cis aapcarannmaniecimniads —50.8 898 | 5,594 | +24.7] —35.1 5, 083 
—35.7 r 64 261 | +27.3 | —28.3 244 
—9.7 8) 10, 731 | +18.7 10.8 9, 732 
Region XI: + 
ITN dc ccinadinGnnenmnatssionieadianadh E —73.6 133 681 | +17.2 | —63.2 585 
Idaho--_.-- 134 | +55.8 | —28.0 114 608 |+121.1 —7.7 436 
Montana-- 206 | +63.5 | —40.3 166 1,042 | +46.8 | +12.4 767 
[| a 3 —46.4 205 1, 259 | +32.0 | +13.2 1, 110 
Wyomin (2) 19 49| (2) () 45 
Region XL 
Arizona ’ —66.6 267 1,195 | +19.7 | —39.3 1, 132 
California § +31. 1 | 16,299 |100, 886 | +46.4 | +84.6 80, 252 
Nevada q +97.5 135 509 |+-126.2 |+-124.2 417 
Ee ee ae . +4. 2 1, 227 2,918 | +99.3 | —11.6 1, 610 
2. Ee aie ere H 2,273 | +84.8 sin 0 1,690 | 4,953 |+179.7 | +28.7 3, 660 
Territories: | 
Ferre ee em 140 (7) +18. 6 112 354 |+202.6 —1.9 269 
fA RE Sree 75 ) ® 75 94 (*) (i) 58 























1 Except claims taken by U. 8S. Employment 


Service 
power Commission. 
2 Includes additional claims, except 
Indiana, Maryland, 
3 Includes waiting-period claims. 


rsonnel, which are reported by War Man- 


in Florida, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania. 


4 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 


tional claims. 


§ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

6 Data not comparable. 

7 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 

§ Data not available. 


age were filed each month for the 
preceding 4 months; January pay- 
ments in Buffalo amounted to one- 
third of all benefit disbursements in 
the State, outside of New York City, 
compared with less than 10 percent 
in September 1944 and only 1 percent 
in January 1944. 

The report from New Jersey indi- 
cates that the 22-percent increase in 
weeks compensated in January was 
purely seasonal. Some of the increase 
resulted from year-end lay-offs in 
construction and certain fields of 
trade and service, and the suspension 
of operations by some firms; the rest 
was due to fortuitous or administra- 
tive factors. 

Seasonal lay-offs in the logging in- 
dustry in the State of Washington, 
in wholesale and retail trade and food 
processing in Tennessee, and in the 
sea-food industry in Maine and Mis- 
sissippi affected unemployment com- 
pensation operations in these States. 
Tennessee, in addition, reported tem- 
porary lay-offs in construction and in 
lumber and timber basic products be- 
cause of inclement weather and lay- 
offs from bedspread factories as the 
result of material shortages. 

Increases in claims loads in the 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and Texas were primarily 
due to administrative factors, while 
that in Florida resulted from tempo- 
rary shut-downs in the cigar facto- 
ries in Tampa. Shortages of raw ma- 
terials in certain North Carolina areas 
accounted for a sharp increase in the 
claims load in that State. 

Only five States—Florida, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont— 
reported fewer initial claims in Janu- 
ary; in the three New England States, 
the peak claims load usually occurs in 
April, when new benefit years begin 
for all eligible claimants. No State 
reported a decrease in continued 
claims receipts except Rhode Island, 
and there the decline was only 0.1 
percent. 

In weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefit payments 
during January, only two States— 
Oregon and Rhode Island—reported 
declines from December. 

Reserves on hand for future bene- 
fit payments increased during Janu- 
ary in all States. 
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State Employment 
Security 
Administration 


Administration of the employment 
security program is placed, in 27 
States, in an independent employ- 
ment security agency, separate from 
any other State department; in the 
other 24 States, administrative re- 
sponsibility is placed in one of the 
State departments. In 19 States, ad- 
ministration is under a department 
of labor, an industrial commission, or 
a board which handles workmen’s 
compensation, and ] State coordi- 
nates administration of employment 
security and other labor laws by mak- 
ing the commissioner of labor one of 
the members of the board. In 3 
States the administrative agency is 
placed in a State department but is 
not subject to its authority—in Ken- 
tucky, the Department of Industrial 
Relations, in Massachusetts, the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, and 
in Minnesota, the Department of So- 
cial Security, which is composed of 
independent divisions—and in the 
District of Columbia the 3 Commis- 
sioners who govern the District are 
on the Unemployment Compensation 
Board with 2 other members. 


A single administrator serves as ad- 
ministrative head of the agency in 21 
States, and a board composed of 3 or 
more members in the other 30. In 17 
of these 30 States, the board members 
serve full time; in 7 States one mem- 
ber is a full-time administrator and 
the others are paid on a per diem 
basis; and in 6 States all members are 
on a part-time basis. 


All State laws now provide that the 
selection of staff personnel shall be 
through civil service or merit pro- 
cedure. A merit system for personnel 
administration became obligatory in 
all States in January 1940, because of 
a new provision in the Social Security 
Act requiring State agencies to estab- 
lish and maintain personnel stand- 
ards on a merit basis. 


Table 4.—Name and composition of employment security administrative agency, by State 


[As of Jan. 1, 1945] 





State 


Administrative agency 


Executive official 


Special interests repre- 
sented in administra- 
tive agency 





Colorado 


Connecticut----__ 


Delaware 


District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii-. 


So oe 


Indiana 


po | re 


Kentucky ---..... 


Maryland----_.-.- 





Department of Indus- 
trial Relations.! 

Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 


Employment Security 
Commission.? 

Commissioner of La- 
bor.!2 


California Employ- 
ment Stabilization 
Commission by and 
through State De- 
partment of Em- 
ployment.? 


Department of Em- 
ployment Security. 
Commissioner of La- 
bor and Factory In- 
spection.! 2 
Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 
Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board.? 


Industrial Commis- 


sion.! 


Commissioner of La- 
bor.! 2 

Commission of Labor 
and Industrial Re- 
lations.! 2 

Industrial Accident 

Board.! 2 


Department of Labor.! 


Employment Security 
oard.? 


Employment Security 
Commission.” 


Commissioner of La- 
bor.! 2 

Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion (in but not sub- 
ject to Department 
of Industrial Rela- 
tions).? 


Division of Employ- 
ment Security sub- 
ject to supervision 
of director of De- 
partment of Labor. 

Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board.? 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Director appointed by and holding 
office at pleasure of Governor. 


3-member commission, all on per diem 
basis, appointed by Governor with 
Legislature’ Ss consent; Governor 
designates chairman. ‘Commission 
appoints director. 

3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor.’ 

Commissioner of Labor appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s confirma- 
tion. 

5-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
consent (chief of Division of Public 
Employment Offices and Benefit 
Payments, chief of Division of Ac- 
counts and Tax Collections, and the 
3 members of the Appeals Board). 

Executive director appointed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Commissioner of Labor and Factory 
Inspection appointed by Governor 
with State’s consent. 

4-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
consent. 

5-member board. The 3 salaried Dis- 
trict Commissioners (appointed by 
the President of the United States 
with Senate’s consent) are ex officio 
members. The Commissioners ap- 
point 1 representative each of em- 
ployers and employees on per diem 
basis. The chairman of the District 
Commissioners is chairman of Board. 

3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor. Governor 
designates chairman.‘ 

Commissioner of Labor elected by the 
people. 

5-member commission, all on per diem 
basis, appointed by Governor with 
Senate’s consent; commission elects 
chairman and appoints a director. 

3-member salaried board appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s approval. 


Director appointed by Governor with 
Senate’s consent. 

5-member board, all on per diem basis, 
appointed by Governor; chairman 
elected by Employment Security 
Board with approval of the Gover- 
nor. 

3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
approval; chairman elected by com- 
mission. 


State Labor Commissioner appointed 
by Governor with Senate’s consent. 


3-member commission consisting of 
salaried executive director (chair- 
man) and 2 associate directors, on per 
diem basis, appointed by Governor. 
Governor, on recommendation of 
commission, may appoint an assist- 
ant to the director, at an annual 
salary. 

Administrator of Division of Employ- 
ment Security, appointed by di- 
rector of Department of Labor with 
Governor’s approval. 


3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Council’s 
consent. 


3-member salaried board consisting of 
chairman and 2 associate members, 
appointed by Governor with Sen- 
ate’s consent. 





Bipartisan political 
representation. 


Bipartisan political 
representation. 


Employers, employ- 
ees, and public repre- 
sented. 


Employers and em- 
ployees represented. 


Bipartisan political 
representation. 


Employers and em- 
ployees represented. 
Bipartisan political 
representation. 


Employers, employees’ 
and public repre- 
sented. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. Bipartisan 
political representa- 
tion. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. Bipartisan 
political representa- 
tion. 
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State—Continued 


[As of Jan. 1, 1945] 


Table 4.—Name and compostion of employment security administrative agency, by 





State Administrative agency 


Executive official 


Special interests repre- 
sented in administra- 
tive agency 





Massachusetts --_- 


Michigan -_-.....-- 


Minnesota 


Mississippi- - - ---- 


DEMON... .<.2-.-- 


New Hampshire-- 


New Jersey 


New Mexico- -_--- 


New York_-_.-.--- 


North Carolina- -- 


North Dakota. -_- 


Pennsylvania- --_- 


Rhode Island --_-_- 


South Carolina... 


South Dakota- -.. 


Tenmnessee-_-....... 


Director of Division of 
Employment Secur- 
ity (in but not sub- 
ject to Department 
of Labor and Indus- 
tries) .2 

Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 


Division of Employ- 
ment and Security, 
1 of 3 independent 
divisions of Depart- 
ment of Social Se- 
curity. 

Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 

° sion.? 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 


Unemployment Com- 


pensation Commis- 
sion.? 


Commissioner of La- 
or.! 3 


Employment Security 
Department. 

Commissioner of La- 
bor.!2 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.2 


Employment Security 
Commission.? 


Department of Labor. 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion? 


Board of Commis- 
sioners of Work- 
men’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau.! 2 


Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensa- 
tion. 

EmploymentSecurity 
Commission.? 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 


sion,!2 


Secretary of Labor and 
Industry.! 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board.? 


Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 

Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sioner.? 


Commissioner of La- 
or! 3 





See footnotes at end of table. 





Director appointed by Governor with 
advice and consent of the Council. 


4-member commission, all on per diem 
basis, appointed by Governor with 
Senate’s consent; Governor desig- 
nates chairman. 

Director of Division of Employment 
and Security appointed by Governor 
with Senate’s consent. 


3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor; Governor des- 
ignates chairman. Commission ap- 
points executive director. 


3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
consent; Governor designates chair- 
man. 

3-member commission appointed by 
Governor; Governor designates sal- 
aried chairman (executive director); 
others on per diem basis. 

Commissioner of Labor appointed by 
Governor, subject to confirmation 
by the Legislature. 

Executive director appointed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Commissioner of Labor appointed by 
Governor with consent of the Coun- 
cil. 

7-member commission appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s confirma- 
tion; commission appoints an execu- 
tive director. Only necessary ex- 
penses paid. 

3-member commission appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s consent; sal- 
aried chairman designated by Gov- 
ernor serves also as executive direc- 
tor; others on per diem basis. 

Industrial commissioner appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s consent. 

7-member commission appointed by 
Governor; Governor designates sal- 
aried chairman; others on per diem 
basis. 

3-member salaried board appointed by 
Governor; bureau selects a chairman 
from its own members. 


Administrator appointed by Governor 
with Senate’s consent. 


§-member commission, all on per diem 
basis, appointed by Governor with 
Senate’s consent; representative of 
public is chairman. 

3-member salaried commission, con- 
sisting of the members of the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, as ap- 
pointed by Governor. Administra- 
tor (executive officer) appointed by 
commission with Governor’s ap- 
proval. 

Secretary of Labor and Industry ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
consent. 

3-member salaried board appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s consent; 
chairman elected by Board. 


3-member salaried commission elected 
by General Assembly; chairman 
elected by commission. 


Commissioner appointed by Governor. 


Commissioner of Labor appointed by 
Governor. 





Bipartisan political 
representation. 


Employees represent- 
ed; geographic repre- 
sentation: 1 member 
from each State su- 
preme court district. 

Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. 


Bipartisan political 
representation. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. Bipartisan 
political repres2n- 
tation. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. Bipartisan 
political representa- 
tion. 


Employers, employees, 
and public repre- 
sented. Bipartisan 
political representa- 
tion. 


Employment Service 
Operations* 


Labor-Market Developments 


The civilian labor force of about 51 
million persons in January established 
a new low in the series of monthly 
estimates of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The decrease of 220,000 in women 
workers was about the average decline 
from December to January while that 
of men—70,000—was much less than 
usual partly because of the leveling 
off of military inductions. 

Employed workers numbered 50.1 
million, almost half a million less 
than in December but only 230,000 
fewer than a year earlier. Nonfarm 
employment of 43.4 million repre- 
sented a decline of only 50,000 from 
December as compared with declines 
of 400,000 or more in every previous 
year since 1940. The decrease oc- 
curred entirely among women work- 
ers; there was an increase of 10,000 in 
employed men. Farm employment 
fell off by 400,000 persons, more than 
half of them women workers. 

The number of unemployed per- 
sons was 840,000, an increase of about 
160,000 from the number in Decem- 
ber but 240,000 less than a year earlier. 
About two-thirds of all persons un- 
employed in January had been either 
employed or outside the labor market 
in December. 

Although employment in war plants 
increased in December 1944 for the 
first time since November 1943, acute 
labor shortages were reported in Jan- 
uary by some 1,500 plants in impor- 
tant war production, such as aircraft 
and ships. Interregional recruitment 
of both skilled and unskilled workers 
was undertaken by the War Man- 
power Commission in January and 
February to aid in keeping war pro- 
duction at the levels needed to meet 
the needs of the armed forces. 

The apprentice-training program 
for jobs in critical and essential indus- 
try has been extended to include vet- 
erans, especially those who were 18-24 
years old when they entered the serv- 
ices. Other persons eligible for this 
training include 16-year-old boys in 
nonhazardous industry, men over 26 
years, and women. To maintain a 





*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 
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Table 4.—Name and composition of employment security administrative agency, by 


State—Continued 


[As of Jan. 1, 1945] 





Administrative agency 


State 


Executive official 


Special interests repre- 
sented in administra- 
tive agency 





ee .| Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 

Industrial Commis- 
sion.!2 





i ee 


| 
Vermont.......... | Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commis- 
sion.? 


SS | Unemployment Com- 
| pensation Commis- 
sion? 
Washington_____- Office of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation 
| and Placement. 
| Department of Unem- 
ployment Compen- 
sation. 
Wisconsin---.-___- Industrial 
sion.!2 


West Virginia___-- 





Commis- 


Wyoming.-..._..- 


| Employment Security 
Commission.? 5 


| 





3-member commission appointed by 
Governor; representative of public is 
chairman (executive director). 

3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
consent. Governor designates 1 
member chairman. 

3-member commission appointed by 
Governor with Senate’s consent; 
Governor designates salaried chair- 
man; others on per diem basis. 

Commissioner appointed by Governor 
with confirmation by General As- 
sembly. 

Commissioner appointed by Governor 
with Senate’s consent. 


Director appointed by Governor with 
Senate’s consent. 


3-member salaried commission ap- 
pointed by Governor with Senate’s 
consent. 

3-member commission, consisting of 
Commissioner of Labor, salaried,and 
2 members, on per diem basis, ap- 
pointed by Governor; Commissioner 
of Labor is chairman. 





Employers, employees, 


and public repre- 
sented. 
Bipartisan political 
representation. 
Bipartisan political 
representation. 
Bipartisan political 


representation. 





1 Administrative agency also administers other labor laws. 
2 Administrative agency same as executive official. 


3 Members do not serve full time. 


4 Members, other than chairman, paid a per diem in addition. 
5 1 member of Commission, the Commissioner of Labor, administers other labor laws. 





force of about 5 million skilled work- 
ers in industry, it is estimated that 
about 600,000 apprentices must be in 
training annually. About 1,200 vet- 
erans were enrolled in these programs 
in January. Veterans can draw sub- 
sistence allowances under the G. I. 
Bill while learning a trade through 
apprenticeship. 


Placement Activities 


Nonfarm placements numbered 1,- 
087,000 in January, an increase of 23 
percent over those in December and 
the largest monthly increase since 
August 1939. Increases over Decem- 
ber placements ranged from 1.2 per- 
cent in Maine to 81 percent in 
Arkansas, and increases over those a 
year earlier, from 2.5 percent in Rhode 
Island to 225 percent in South Caro- 
lina. Only 7 States (North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Oregon) reported 


fewer placements than in December, 
and 9 States, fewer than in January 
1944. 

Nonfarm placements of women in 
January represented a slightly larger 
proportion of all nonfarm placements 
than in December but were relatively 
fewer than in any other month of 1944 
or 1943. 


Nonwhite placements were about 17 
percent of all placements, as in the 5 
preceding months. 


Short-time placements were only 10 
percent of all placements—the small- 
est proportion since August 1944. 

Nonfarm placements of World War 
II veterans amounted to 78,000 in Jan- 
uary, 30 percent more than in Decem- 
ber. More than half these placements 
were in manufacturing industries; 
about one-tenth were in public utili- 
ties and another tenth in wholesale 
and retail trade. Although the larg- 
est absolute number of veteran place- 


Table 5.—Nonagricultural placements, by 
State, January 1945 





























Total 
War Manpower Com- Percentage change 
mission region and from— 
State Number 
Decem- | Janu- 
ber 1944 jary 1944 
TE acascace ~|1, 086, 625 +23.0 | +37.9 
Region I: 
Connecticut _.....- -| 15,429 +42.6 | +28. 
i 4, 796 +1.2 —11.3 
28, 671 434.8 | 421.1 
New Hamsphire--._. 2, 578 +34. 1 +3.9 
Rhode Island_--.__.. 7,811 +47.9 +2.5 
Vermont... _......... 1, 481 +29.9 | +80.4 
Region II: 
New York.......... 95, 961 +13.6 | +21.5 
Region III: 
Delaware.........- ad 2, 295 +47.1 | +46.7 
New Jersey-.... 33, 720 +18.6 | +13.1 
Pennsylvania , 26) +23.44 +46.0 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia... 4, 834 +36. 4 —.2 
Maryland. --........ 13, 071 +55.7 |] +12.0 
North Carolina... __. 22, 260 +43.4 +9.3 
i. as 27, 040 +45.7 | +119. 5 
West Virginia__..... 12, 377 +35.2 | +48.5 
Region V: 
Kentucky 17, 130 +50.1 | +21.7 
Michigan... 41, 368 +23. 3 +59.8 
i, En. 70, 852 +33. 6 +24.7 
Region VI: 
LU ere 75 870 +11.6 | +186. 5 
ee 30, 008 +24.0 | +23.3 
oo 21, 353 +32.3 +65. 6 
Region VII: 
Alabama +38.6 | +54.2 
+9.7 —2.7 
+28.2) +25.6 
+32.6 | +241 
+30.4 | +225. 4 
Tennessee KS Sanaa 27, 390 +42.2] +29.4 
Region VIII: 
CES ae 13, 419 +8.4 +7.5 
Minnesota......... 19, 213 +29.3 | +54.8 
Nebraska.-........... 8, 914 +41.3 | +76.2 
North Dakota-_-.--. 1, 108 —25.4 —23.0 
South Dakota-____.. 1, 533 —8.5 +61.4 
Region IX 
Arkansas__......--.. 20, 167 +80.8 | +170.2 
i eee ‘a 14, 119 +38.0 | +91.1 
/ i, ee 27, 571 +9.5 | +47.4 
Oklahoma.......-... 16, 338 +33. 2 | +113.7 
Region X: 
Louisiana. -_......... 10, 310 +21.4 —11.1 
New Mexico-......_. 4, 590 +50.1 | +89.6 
; Se , 905 +35.7 +48.6 
Region XI: 
| ee 9, 722 +5.4 +26.3 
jee 2, 373 —5.8 —15.9 
Montana__- 2, 529 —2.7| +30.4 
— Aaa 5, 897 —1.4 —10.4 
Wyoming 1, 938 —11.1 +3.5 
Region XII: 
eee 7,114 +18.2)} +71.7 
California. 97, 071 +6.1 +30.9 
Nevada 2, 486 +15.3 —5.3 
Oregon 14, 228 —11.5 +6. 2 
Washington 26, 563 +10.9 —5.2 

















ments was made in California and 
New York, placements in Arkansas, 
Delaware, and Virginia showed the 
largest percentage increases—more 
than 70 percent—over the number in 
December, 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Beginning with this issue, opera- 
tions under the railroad retirement 
program will no longer be reported 
regularly in this section. Data on 
beneficiaries and payments will, how- 
ever, continue to be carried in the 
monthly series on selected social in- 
surance and related programs, in the 
Social and Economic Data section. 
Detailed information on the railroad 
retirement and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance programs is reported 
in The Monthly Review of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, January 1945 


At the end of January, monthly old- 
age and survivors benefits were in 
force for more than 1.1 million bene- 
ficiaries under the Social Security Act 
at a monthly rate of almost $20.9 mil- 
lion (table 1). 

More monthly benefits were 
awarded during January than in any 
previous month, and the number was 
one-third greater than in January 
1944. Child’s, widow’s, and widow’s 
current benefits were at a peak while 
the number of awards of primary 
benefits was the largest since Febru- 
ary 1941, and of wife’s benefits, since 
October 1940. 


The number of awards has been in- 
creasing for some time as the result 
of the increase in the number of in- 
sured workers. In addition, war 
deaths have increased the number of 
awards of widow’s current and child’s 
benefits. January awards were al- 
most one-fourth above the number in 
December 1944, partly because many 
persons to whom benefits might have 
been awarded in December did not file 
earlier because of holiday employ- 
ment. ‘Then too, the incidence of the 
higher death rates of the winter 
months begins to be reflected in the 
January awards; and January 1 is the 
date on which many companies fre- 
quently retire their older employees. 

During January almost $18.8 mil- 
lion was certified for monthly benefits 
and almost $2.2 million in lump-sum 
death payments, increases of 3 and 19 
percent, respectively, over certifica- 
tions during December. 


State Averages of Individual 
Monthly Benefits 


A comparison of the average bene- 
fits awarded during 1943 shows that, 
although the benefit formula holds 
benefits at a lower level in sections of 
the country where the prevailing 
wage rates are lower and at a higher 


level in areas where wage rates are 
higher, the variation in average bene- 
fits is not very great, since the in- 
crease in the amount of the primary 
benefit because of higher average 
monthly wages is very small for aver- 
age monthly wages over $50. Cer- 
tainly the interstate variations in 
average insurance benefits are much 
less than the variations in the corre- 
sponding averages of public assist- 
ance payments. Table 2 shows the 
average insurance benefit awarded 
for each type of benefit in each State. 
Although the averages are based upon 
100 percent of the awards for the year 
1943, the number is small in many 
instances, and italic figures indicate 
averages based on fewer than 20 
awards. 

For primary benefits the highest 
State average was $26.40 in Connecti- 
cut; the lowest, $19.48 in Arkansas. 
These averages were 108 percent and 
80 percent, respectively, of the na- 
tional average. ‘These States also had 
the highest and lowest average wife’s 
benefit, $13.76 and $9.97, respectively, 
representing 107 and 78 percent of the 
national average. In Alaska, average 
primary and wife’s benefits were 
$26.64 and $14.45, respectively; these 
averages, however, were based on only 
a small number of cases. 

The average primary benefit was 
less than $21 in six States of the 
South—Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force | in each payment status,? actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


January 1945 
[Current month’s data corrected to Feb. 15, 1945] 








wwee wy " 
















































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 

Status of benefit and action - . " ‘ | sit insiss 

Num- vum- Num- vum- Num- } - Num- 
her Amount ber Amount | “por Amount |“), a Amount | “ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1944____.._._- 1, 116, 572!$20,445, 189/460, 408/ $10,854,545) 135, 436|$1, 695, 982/323, 934/$4, 005, 312) 69, 043 $1, 392, 272/122, 725 $2, 431, 404) 5,026) $65, 674 
Current-payment status... __-- 954, 881|17, 344, 098|378, 471| 8, 979, 829| 115, 636| 1, 460, 168|298, 108] 3, 691, 174] 67,806] 1, 367, 429] 89, 927| 1,780,997| 4,933) 64, 501 
Deferred-payment status 3, 750 67,445} 2,185 45,013 412 4, 798 608 42 137 3, 006 399 7, 104 9 100 
Conditional-payment stat 157, 941] 3, 033, 646] 79, 752) 1,829,703) 19,388] 231,016} 25,218} 306,714) 1,100 21, 837} 32,399) 643, 303 84 1,073 
Suspended wea 133, 157] 2,521,001] 70, 964| 1, 584,817| 16,338} 189, 262| 20,849] 251,845) 704 13, 589 24,230) 480, 575 72 913 
Frosen....... 24,784) 512,645) 8, 788 244, 886] 3,050 41,754) 4,369 54, 869 396 8, 248) 8, 169 162, 728 12 160 

Actions during January 1945: 
Benefits awarded ___-_-___----- 31,672] 589, 507| 11,030 277,006] 3,965) 51,973] 9,838] 124,595) 2,398) 48,538) 4,318) 85,803} 123} 1,592 
Entitlements terminated *.....| 8,746] 157,391] 2,989) 71,203} 1,528) 19,075) 2,436) 31,418) 305 6,240) 1,455| 29, 001 33 454 
Net adjustments 4.._.....-...- 182 4, 129) 17 504 2 26 124 2, 428 2 14 36 1, 145 1 12 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1945.__...--- 1, 139, 680| 20, 881, 434/468, 466] 11, 060, 852/137, 875| 1, 728, 906|331, 460} 4, 100,917) 71, 138] 1, 434, 584/125. 624| 2, 489,351) 5,117) 66, 824 
Current-payment status____--- 978, 901|17, 794, 918]387, 869] 9, 211, 988]118, 511| 1, 497, 655/305, 386] 3, 783, 265) 69, 884) 1, 409, 364) 92, 226) 1,826,982} 5,025) 65, 664 
Deferred-payment status__-__._- 3, 831 69, 603} 2, 240 46, 751 416 , 87 622 y 2 613} 134 2, 930 409) 7, 315 10 119 
Conditional-payment status_._| 156, 948) 3,016,913] 78,357] 1,802,113! 18, 948 226, 376} 28, 452 310,039] 1,120 22, 290} 32, 989) 655, 054 82 1,041 
Suspended___.......-..---- 131, 963} 2, 500, 996] 69, 652) 1,559, 506] 15,905] 184,717] 21,059) 254,913) 704 13, 619] 24,574) 487, 372 69 869 
i ETS Se 24,985} 515,917] 8,705| 242,607| 3,043} 41,659] 4,393) 55,126) 416 8,671] 8,415] 167, 682 13 172 
Payments certified in January 5... _}......... 620,952,924). ...... 9, 567, oe RR. 1, 567, 007} -..---- 4, 076, 186| SEEN: 1, 482, 140} .....-- } 2,000, 952)....... 70, 161 
| 











1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 
cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 


if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

§ Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,187,298 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $2,081 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who 
died prior to January 1940). 
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sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee—while in Alabama the 
average was only slightly above $21. 
Fiorida had an average of more than 
$22, the result both of the higher wage 
levels there and of the fact that many 
of the primary beneficiaries were per- 
sons who had moved to the State from 
Northern States just before filing for 
benefits. 

The States where the average pri- 
mary benefit exceeded $25 were indus- 
trial States in the North and West— 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Washington. 
Higher averages in the industrial 
States reflect not only relatively high 
wage rates but also greater continuity 
of covered employment than exists in 
general in areas where agriculture is 
a@ major source of earnings. In the 
agricultural States a greater propor- 
tion of all covered workers work for 
some part of the time in jobs excluded 
from the system and hence cannot 
have all their earnings counted in the 
computation of benefits. 

The average child’s benefit awarded 
ranged from $14.01 in Connecticut to 
$8.79 in Mississippi, 112 and 170 per- 
cent of the national average. This 
wide spread is not entirely due to the 
difference in the average wage. Since 
the average number of children per 
family is larger in Mississippi than in 
Connecticut, for example, the maxi- 
mum benefit provision would lower 
more benefits in Mississippi than in 
Connecticut, while the minimum 
benefit provision, which often results 
in the increase of a single child’s bene- 
fit to $10, would operate more fre- 
quently in Connecticut. 

The 2 highest State averages for 
widow’s benefits—$23.34 for Idaho and 
$22.12 for Arizona—were based on less 
than 30 awards. Connecticut had the 
third highest average, $21.43, while 
Arkansas had a low of $16.47. The 
high and low State averages were 116 
percent and 82 percent, respectively, 
of the national average. 

For widow’s current benefits the 
average ranged from $21.82 in Michi- 
gan to $14.50 in Mississippi, and from 
110 to 73 percent of the national aver- 
age. The maximum benefit provision 
also affects the widow’s current bene- 
fit average as it does the child’s bene- 
fit average. 

The average parent’s benefit award- 
ed ranged from $14.95 in Michigan to 





Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit and by State, 
January-December 1943 


[Figures in italics represent data for less than 20 awards] 








































' ask mae 
Social —— ceri — | Primary Witfe’s Child’s | Widow’s —— Parent’s 
fi eet ee eS eRe eee $24. 50 | $12. 83 $12. 49 $20. 11 $19. 92 $13. 34 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .............. 26. 40 13. 76 14.01 21. 43 21. 68 13. 73 
ae 22. 01 11. 86 11. 42 18. 83 18. 52 12. 55 
Massachusetts__--_- - 25. 26 13. 36 13. 45 20. 96 20. 81 14. 65 
New Hampshire___. 22. 32 12. 02 12. 37 18. 34 18. 53 11 83 
Rhode Island__.-_-- : 25. 10 13. 22 13. 04 20. 27 20. 32 13.02 
OO EERE: 22. 50 11. 65 11. 33 18. 98 18. 71 13.17 
Region II-III: 
ae 24. 22 13. 48 13. 30 19. 17 21. 56 13. 90 
New Jersey... 26.15 13. 64 13.77 20. 97 21. 62 14. 49 
New York_-___-- 24. 84 13. 02 13. 55 20. 18 21. 34 13. 95 
Pennsylvania 25. 03 13. 02 13. 19 20. 08 20. 43 13. 02 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_......- 24. 66 13. 21 12. 73 20. 15 20. 73 14.61 
23.19 12. 43 12. 54 19. 75 20. 18 13.13 
20. 20 10. 58 10. 00 16. 80 16. 16 10. 07 
“io 22. 01 11, 57 10. 83 19. 40 17. 59 12. 63 
West Virginia. .............- 23. 62 11. 99 12.15 19. 25 18. 93 12. 36 
Region V: 
Ss ee eters 22. 07 11.11 10. 98 18. 7 17. 24 12, 21 
Michigan___- 26. 05 13. 67 13. 99 20. 81 21. 82 14.95 
L,I 25. 82 13, 32 13.19 20. 71 20. 84 13.71 
Region VI: 
25. 69 13. 36 13. 59 20. 57 21. 45 14. 27 
24. 02 12. 53 12. 82 19. 52 20. 13 12. 54 
24. 87 12. 60 12, 91 20. 13 20. 51 12. 36 
21. 23 11. 34 10. 02 17. 09 16. 54 11.79 
22. 24 12. 51 10. 65 19. 40 16. 96 11.78 
| Sei 20. 67 10. 88 9. 68 18. 27 16. 26 11.15 
NS ee eae 19, 54 10. 32 8.7 17.37 14. 50 12. 41 
South Carolina______._..__- 20. 45 10. 71 9. 59 18. 43 15. 07 11.00 
NE cS. a cccsarcces 20. 98 10. 18 10. 41 17. 46 16. 40 11.83 
Region VIII: 
a 22. 60 11. 76 11.85 18. 97 18.7 12. 52 
Se eae 25. 06 12. 84 12. 73 20. 7 20.17 13.15 
oS eee 22. 61 11.19 11. 92 19. 65 18. 38 11.55 
North Dakote............-. 22. 47 10. 99 11. 50 19. 65 17. 96 13.00 
South Dakota___...........- 24. 44 13. 52 12. 48 20. 7. 19. 14 17.19 
Region IX: 
es eee 19. 48 9. 97 9. 55 16. 47 15. 79 12.60 
SS Sa ee 22. 27 11. 69 11. 61 18. 24 18. 31 11.19 
Re Res 23. 89 12. 40 12. 14 19. 69 19. 56 13. 79 
re 23.17 12. 34 11. 60 19. 77 18, 82 14.09 
Region X: 
Louisiana 21. 79 11. 56 10. 73 19. 07 17. 8B 11.05 
New Mexico- 22. 10 12. 36 11. 58 21. 23 18.7 
ee 22. 56 11. 54 11. 46 19. 19 18. 51 12. 49 
Region XI: 
RE NG nee oe 12. 60 12. 55 20. 66 19. 52 14. 90 
| ENS Ne 11. 55 11. 58 23. 34 17. 98 14.71 
Saeaeee ee 12. 64 13. 11 20. 26 20. 7: 11.70 
REE et ee 12. 65 13. 08 20. 94 20. 60 
i EI ae 3. 88 13. 63 12. 57 19.09 19. 64 13. 98 
Region XII: | 
PEE eee 24. 60 12. 42 12. 23 22. 12 19. 33 13.72 
aes 25. 32 } 13. 49 13. 27 20. 54 20. 83 14. 42 
I EEE 24. 74 | 12. 52 13. 12 18.06 19. 42 14. 67 
ES SE er 24.05 | 12. 21 12. 64 18. 93 19. 96 11.90 
Washington..__..-...-_-.-- 25. 57 | 13, 32 13, 23 20. 19 20. 78 13. 83 
Territories: | 
ee tere eee 26. 64 | 14. 45 11, 24 20.39 18. 88 0 
| eR 20. 65 | 12. 43 11.00 18. 07 17.81 0 

















1 Distribution based on residence of claimant at time claim was filed. 


$10.07 in North Carolina, 112 and 175 
percent of the national average. In 
all but 7 States, the average parent’s 
benefit was based on less than 50 cases. 


Monthly Benefits for Which Pay- 
ment Was Withheld as of De- 
cember 31, 1944 


Payment was withheld on 162,000 


of the 1.1 million benefits in force as 
of December 31, 1944 (table 3). The 
proportion withheld was 14.5 percent 
as compared with 15.5 percent a year 
earlier. Except for a rise during the 
second quarter of 1944, the propor- 
tion of primary and wife’s benefits 


withheld has been decreasing since 
October 1943. For widow’s, widow’s 
current, and parent’s benefits, the 
proportion withheld has shown an al- 
most continuous increase. The pro- 
portion of child’s benefits withheld 
fluctuated during the year because of 
vacation employment but was slightly 
lower at the end of the year than at 
the beginning. 

Most of the benefits withheld be- 
cause of employment or failure to at- 
tend school are in conditional-pay- 
ment status, since withholding is for 
an indefinite period. In some cases, 
however, payments are withheld for a 
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Table 3.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in deferred or conditional-payment status,' by reason for withholding 
payment and type of benefit, December 31, 1944 


[Corrected to Jan. 31, 1945] 


















































































































Total Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
PGS Eee ee ‘4 SS See eee ag 
Reason for withholding payment ? | | } 
Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-} Monthly | Num-| Monthly 
ber | amount ber amount | ber amount ber | amount | ber amount ber amount | ber amount 
—— i jae t a 
5 RE RP EO Eee 161, 691/$3, 101, 091} 81, 937/$1, 874, 716] 19,800} $235,814) 25,826} $314, 138| 3 237| $24, 843] 32,798] $650, 407 93 $1,173 
Failure to attend school regularly___| 4,093 48, 894)._____ See heey ATs 4, 093 48, 894) ee eee! ke Oe 
Employment of beneficiary ----.--.-|131, 938] 2,726, 427) 80, 483) 1, 842, 317 735 8, 149) 17, 895 223,917} 1,062 21, 157| 31, 698 630, 080 65 807 
Employment of primary beneficiary 
on whose wages benefit is based__.| 21,018} 247, 743)_....._|.......-- 18,817; 224,411) 2,201 23, 332 
Failure to have care of an entitled 
eee eee 632 pT RAE, eee Pe SARMOER: Smee rien be eee 
Previous payment of lump-sum 
attainment claim ------- 448) 12, 651 308 9, 574 68 1, 201 5 92| 66} 1, 752 1 32 0 0 
Payee not determined - “ 892 10, 827 60 1, 358 9 130 782 8, 506 6} 128 35 705 0 0 
| | Ss eee 2, 670 42,717| 1,086 21, 467 171 1, 923 850 9, 397 103} 1, 806 432 7, 758 28) 366 
| | 
1 For explanation of each payment status see table 1, footnote 2. determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. When more than 1 reason 


2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act except for the reason applies, the case is classified under tt 


r . - 1e first listed reason. 
‘payee not determined,’’ in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 


definite number of months to make up had filed to freeze their benefits, while fits and 9 percent of the child’s bene- 
for earlier months when payments’ the rest were workers who had re- fits. Failure to attend school regu- 
were not withheld or as a penalty for tired, filed for benefits, and then re- larly was given as the reason for 16 
failure to report promptly that pay- turned to work. percent of the child’s benefits with- 
ments should be withheld. In such The distribution by reason for with- held. If a child who is not attending 
cases the benefits are in deferred-pay- holding benefits is about the same as __ school and is in covered employment 
ment status until the correct amount at earlier dates. Employment of the reports both situations simultaneous- 
has been withheld. beneficiary accounted for 98 percent ly, failure to attend school regularly 

Employment is the reason in al- of the primary benefits withheld, 97 is recorded as the reason for with- 
most all cases for withholding a pri- percent of the widow’s current bene- holding payment. Otherwise the 
mary benefit. It may be seen from fits, 86 percent of the widow’s bene- reason reported first is the one re- 
tables 1 and 3 that a little more than fits, and 69 percent of the child’s corded. Probably both reasons would 
a tenth of the primary beneficiaries benefits. Employment of the primary apply toa large proportion of the chil- 
whose payments were withheld were beneficiary was the reason for with- dren whose payments are withheld 
persons who were still working but holding 95 percent of the wife’s bene- for one or the other reason. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
January amounted to $13.5 billion, 1 
percent above the December figure 
and 6 percent above that a year 
earlier. Social insurance and related 
payments rose to $184 million, an in- 
crease of 4 percent from December 
and of 23 percent from January 1944. 
This rise reflects marked increases in 
unemployment compensation and in 
payments under the veterans’ pro- 
gram. 

Direct relief payments—$80 mil- 
lion—remained the same as for De- 
cember. A slight rise in military al- 
lowances brought those expenditures 
to $241 million, a 58-percent increase 
over last January. 

Compensation of employees in Jan- 
uary amounted to $9.6 billion, 0.4 per- 
cent above the December level and 5 
percent above that for January 1944. 
The continuing rise in wages and 
salaries occurred in spite of a slight 
decrease in employment. Workers in 
civilian employment numbered 50.1 
million this January, according to the 
Bureau of the Census estimates, com- 
pared with 50.4 million in January 
1944, a decrease of 0.5 percent. The 
decline was concentrated in nonagri- 
cultural employment; there was a 
slight increase in agricultural em- 
ployment. 

Entrepreneurial income of $2.5 bil- 
lion was 3.3 percent more than in De- 
cember and 6.3 percent above the 
amount in January 1944. Dividends 
and interest totaled $970 million, 7.2 
percent more than in the preceding 
January. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in January under the se- 
lected social insurance and related 
programs shown in table 2 amounted 
to $112.4 million, an increase of 6.8 
percent from December and 40.3 per- 
cent from January 1944. The pro- 
grams included in the monthly series, 
which has been revised to include re- 
adjustment allowances to unemployed 
veterans, represented 61 percent of all 


social insurance and related payments 
as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

In January, 90.9 percent of the total 
was paid under retirement, disability, 
and survivor programs, and 9.1 per- 
cent under the unemployment insur- 
ance programs. A year earlier, retire- 
ment, disability, and survivor pro- 
grams accounted for 93.3 percent, and 
unemployment insurance programs 
for 6.7 percent. 

State unemployment compensation 
in January amounted to $7.3 million, 
an increase of 40.5 percent over the 
December amount and 38.5 percent 
over that in January 1944. Railroad 
unemployment benefits of $111,000 
were 57.6 percent more than in De- 
cember and 48.4 percent more than 
in January 1944. The January in- 
crease in unemployment benefits re- 


fiects seasonal unemployment as well 
as a drop from the peak employment 
levels of 1944. 

Payments of approximately $3 mil- 
lion to unemployed veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 brought the total of unemploy- 
ment benefits to $10.2 million in Jan- 
uary. The program for readjustment 
allowances for veterans, under which 
payments have been made since Sep- 
tember 4, 1944, was established by title 
V of the G. I. Bill of Rights’ This 
act provides cash allowances to un- 
employed veterans during their read- 
justment to civilian life; it covers 
veterans who have been in active 
service on or after September 16, 1940, 
for at least 90 days unless discharged 
earlier for service-connected disabil- 
ity. Claims are filed with the Veter- 
ans’ Administrator through public 
employment offices and State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies. An 


1 See the Bulletin, July 1944, pp. 3-13. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45} 
[In millions; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1945] 

















Entrepre- Public aid Social 
Compen-| neurial Divi- insur- Mili- 
Calendar year and | motay2 | sation income, dends ance and} tary 
month = om net tome and ‘ Work Direct related allow- 
ployees an interes ; ; ay- ances? 
royalties relief 4 relief § Bn. ‘ 
Re OE A $68,024 | $40,027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 
Sees 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 
EE 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 
ee 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 
, ere eae 76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 1, 577 1, 098 
eae a 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 
1942 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 
101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 58 939 
112, 043 28, 017 TS re 943 
9,113 2, 316 79 150 153 
9, 324 2, 374 79 156 165 
9, 278 2, 363 79 159 188 
ee 9, 252 2, 324 78 161 198 
Banc 9, 257 2, 353 78 162 218 
aes 9, 337 2, 361 78 160 222 
July..... 13, 054 9, 379 2, 271 73 166 224 
August_..... 13, 096 9, 383 2, 298 78 165 231 
September... 13, 011 9, 346 2, 237 78 168 234 
October- -__. 13, 178 9, 398 2, 341 79 171 237 
November... 13, 291 9, 446 2, 395 79 175 238 
ee 13, 376 9, 530 2, 384 80 177 240 
1945 
5, ee 13, 507 9, 568 2, 463 ee 80 184 241 





























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 1936- 
42 see October 1943 Bulletin; J anuary payments were 
$1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces; and beginning with Feb- 
ruary 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in 
compensation of employees. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 


assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 
6 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, workmen’s compensation, 
State unemployment compensation, railroad unem- 
ployment insurance, veterans’ pensions and com- 
pensation, and beginning with September 1944, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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allowance of $20 is provided for a week 
of total unemployment. For partial 
unemployment the allowance is $20 
minus any wages in excess of $3 in a 
week; duration is determined by 
length of service. A veteran must 
continue to report to a public employ- 
ment office and must be able to work 
and available for work unless pre- 
vented by disability or illness oc- 
curring after the beginning of a pe- 
riod of continuous unemployment. 
Payments under the Rhode Island 
sickness compensation program, 
$318,000 in January, were 3.5 percent 
less than in December but 8.9 percent 
above the amount in January 1944. 
Monthly retirement and disability 
payments under the four programs 
shown in table 2 amounted to $75.7 
million, 37 percent more than in Jan- 
uary 1944. Payments of $11.3 million 
under the social security program to 
retired workers and their families 
totaled 27 percent more than such 
payments a year earlier. Rates of 
increase in retirement payments un- 
der the Social Security Act were 
greater than usual, and in January 
the payments -for the first time 
exceeded those to retired and dis- 
abled workers under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. Retirement benefits 
under the Social Security Act reached 
a high level in January because of 
awards to many persons who had 
postponed their claims until after the 
holiday employment season, and to 
persons whose employers had retired 
them at the beginning of the year. 
Payments of $46.5 million to disabled 
and aged veterans amounted to 4.5 
percent more than in December and 
57.5 percent more than in January 
1944. The increase from December 
in payments under the veterans’ pro- 
gram reflects both the increase in the 
number of veterans of World War II 
who are receiving compensation and 
the increased rates of compensation 
for veterans of the Regular Establish- 
ment under the act of December 7, 
1944.2 Over the 12 months since Jan- 


2See the Bulletin, December 1944, pp. 
46-47. 
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Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-January 19451 
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1 Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-44; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


uary 1944, increases in retirement and 
disability payments amounted to 8.5 
percent under the civil-service pro- 
gram and 4 percent under the rail- 
road program. 

Total monthly survivor payments 
under the three programs were 36.6 
percent more than a year earlier. 
Over the year, the increase in pay- 
ments to survivors was 38 percent for 
the veterans’ program, 35 percent un- 
der the Social Security Act, and 1 per- 
cent for the railroad program. 

Although lump-sum payments fluc- 
tuate from month to month under 
each of the four programs, a growth 
over the years in payments under the 
Social Security Act reflects the in- 
creased number of workers who had 
attained insured status before death. 
Of the $4 million in lump-sum pay- 
ments, 55 percent was paid under the 
Social Security Act and 21 percent 
under the retirement programs ad- 
ministered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Approximately 1.8 million individ- 
uals received monthly retirement and 
disability benefits totaling $75.7 mil- 
lion under the four’ programs. 


Monthly survivor payments of $22.1 
million were made to 852,000 survi- 
vors, and 22,000 survivors received the 
lump-sum payments of $4 million. 
Not including veterans’ readjustment 
allowances, unemployment insurance 
benefits of approximately $7.4 million 
were paid to 107,000 persons, and 
Rhode Island sickness compensation 
of $318,000 was paid to 4,400 bene- 
ficiaries. 

The 989,600 beneficiaries receiving 
monthly retirement or survivor pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act in 
January represent about 613,000 fami- 
lies. The 253,000 beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly retirement, disability, or 
survivor payments under the railroad 
and civil-service retirement programs 
equal approximately the number of 
families receiving benefits, since these 
programs do not provide supplemen- 
tary payments for wives and children 
of retired or disabled workers and 
since monthly benefits are not paid to 
more than one survivor of a deceased 
annuitant. The 1.4 million monthly 
beneficiaries under the veterans’ pro- 
gram represent at least 1.3 million 
families. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 8, 1945] 































































































































| : er re ait ee. Unemployment insur- 
: Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
| Monthly retirement and dis- ¥ ; 
| ability benefits } Survivor benefits 
State Rail- 
Rhode Gear 
Calender year z 9 unem- |Service-| road 
and month | Total ae Monthly Lump-sum —_— ploy- | men’s | Unem- 
Social _— si Veter- Civil pron = coe eet 
s Jee1)- ¢ i x F ail- ™ P il- “ ™ e sa- 1e sur- 
Secu Retire- ice ans Ad Social Rail Veter- | Social Rail Riey- Veter pensa- Pensa: ment Insur 
rity ment Com- | minis- Soon- road ens: Ad-1 Sean road ice | 20S Ad- tion 10 tion Act! | ance 
| Act? Act 3 mis- | tration’ at . Retire- | minis-_ rity Retire- Gom- minis- laws 10 Act # 
| is sion 4 A ee m ent tnt Aci’ | ment ste tra- 
A Act 3 | ration? ct Act 3 mis- tion ° 
| | sion 4 
| | 
| 
Number of individuals 
| we 
1944 | | 
a EN, Eee | 419.3 77.5 663. 1 352.8 4.1 11.2 1.0 1.0 3.3 4.1 _ | See 1.3 
February | | 427.9 77.5 687.5 363.1 4.2 12.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 4.6 Oe 1.2 
March_- 436.0 77.9 724.6 373.4 4.2 13.7 1.3 1.0 4.0 4.6 i+ 5} See 1.3 
ARR Ss, ST ee | 442.2 78.5 759. 2 382.1 4.2 12.3 1.4 1.0 4.1 5.5 se pee. -8 
ES TS } 451.0 78.7 792.8 391.9 4.2 13.4 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3 AD ee 5 
June____.- ee 79.2 814.4 399. 2 4.2 12.3 1.3 -5 4.5 8.3 cS. 2 eee -4 
a Poort aD | 79.7 833.9 403.2 4.3 11.9 1.4 9 4.4 7.6 GOie faaccaccd -3 
August. a o 80.1 854.7 411.1 4.3 14.2 : Be 1.2 4.2 7.0 _ 5 5 ee 6 
Beptember_.. ......|_=_..-_- 80.9} 875.6 | 421.8 4.3 14.2 1.6 1.2 3.7 5.9 63.3 | (13) a7 
October. -__-- 82.2 901.4 434.4 4.3 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 63.6 (13) 8 
November_. 83. 2 929.6 445.7 4.3 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 (13) 9 
En eee | 83.9 955. 7 454.3 4.3 | 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 75.0 (38) 1.2 
| 
1945 | | 
5 ae | ee | 163.9 84.8 982.3 | 467.0 4.3 380.9 15.4 1.5 | 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 (33) 1.9 
| Payments 4 
' ee | | | | | | 
ABR, 896 : $683 |$51,630 |$299,001 |_..-.._- $2 | $99, 992 | Se 
| 501, 664 |...-.---| 3, 694 | 299, 66 96, 370 | $1,278 |.....---| 4,401 | 
ce 3 ee | pate 101, 482 | 10,478 | $291 4, 604 
---|1,043, 160 }- : Be 109, 192 | 13,896 | 1,926 | 4,952 | 
1, 188,630 |$21, 074 , OL 105, 696 | 11,736 | 2,497] 5,810 
1) 085, 489 55, 141 | , 93% 111, 799 | 13, 32 3, 421 6,170 | 
721 | 80, 305 | ; 111,193 | 15,038 | 4,114 | 6,108 
466 | 97,257 | , 96 ; 7,763 | 1,704 | 116, 133 | 17,830 | 5,560 | 7,344 
290 | /119, 009 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 | 1,765 | 144,302 | 22,146 | 6,591 | 7,863 
1944 " | 
| 
January--.....--- _--| 80,074 | | 10,637 29, 523 5, 568 141 1, 584 402 5 292 75 
February 85, 300 | 10,665 31, 886 5, 763 147 1, 725 | 531 §87 297 67 
March_. | 87,518 | 10, 629 | $2, 897 5, 944 145 1, 936 | 487 685 319 79 
_ aie 88, 182 | | 10, 707 35, 303 6, 035 148 1, 721 554 | 572 395 48 
“Se Se ae 0, 442 | | 10,741 36,290 | 6, 209 150 1,867 | 586] 739 595 | 31 
June___- 90, 311 10, 712 | 36, 258 5, 316 146 712 | 518 } 625 &96 26 
suly.... 96, 247 | 10,798 41, 925 6, 364 147 1’ 656 E57 | 468 547 21 
August. | 96,361 | | 10,843 40,369 | 6, 849 148 1,968 | 661 | 712 502 38 
September... | 97,670 pa | 41,524 | 6,775 151 1, 962 | 602 684 422 40 
Delolier:: . =... ---| 100,091 } 13,04 42,271 | 7,012 147 2, 188 | 570 | 708 404 46 
November_-_----- --.| 102,618 10, O82 | 43, 548 7,172 147 2,043 523 | 827 | 364 51 
December-.----.-.-. | 105,182 | 10,903 | 11,064 | 44, 485 7, 237 147 | 13,813 | 1,836 598 | 693 330 70 
| | 
1945 | | | 
| | 
ee | 112,355 | 11,257 | 11,065 | 6,856 |1§ 46,500 | 7,507 | 143 a 14,500 | 2, 189 599 | 830 | 15381 318 7, 299 " 2,800 111 
! J ' ' 




















1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability pa yments 
to veterans. 

2 Number and amount of primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children 
of primary beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

3 Annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month; includes disability benefici- 
aries. Payments represent amounts certified, minus cancelations. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or 
more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly 
payments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1946, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also 
payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and Alaska Rail ‘oad 
retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Service Commission 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid 
to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service, which were previously 
included in this table, will be summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 

5 Number of veterans receiving pensions and compensation and amount of 
payments. 

¢ Number and amount of widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s 
benefits. Partly estimated, 





7 Number of widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose 
account payments were made and amount of payments. 

8 Number and amount of survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered 
workers under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937- 
August 1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which 
are not survivor payments. 

®° Number and amount of payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unadjusted. 

11 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

12 Number represents average number of —— receiving benefits for un- 
employment in a 14-day registration period. 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944 annual 
amounts adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly 
figures unadjusted. 

13 Data not available. 

14 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under the Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Vet- 
erans Administration are disbursements minus cancelati ions; Rhode Island sick- 
ness compensation and State unemployment insurance payments are checks is- 
sued by State agencies. Totals are sums of unrounded figures, 

18 Preliminary estimate. 
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Financial and 
Economic Data 


Beginning with this month, data 
prior to 1942 are omitted from the 
tables carried regularly in this section 
and will be shown semiannually in 
the February and August issues. The 
table on social security and total Fed- 
eral receipts, expenditures, and pub- 
lic debt will, appear only quarterly. 
The table on Federal appropriations 
and expenditures (table 4) has been 
changed to show data only for pro- 
grams administered by the Social Se- 
curity Board and to include data on 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit payments, thus combining in one 
table data on appropriations and ex- 
penditures for all programs with 
which the Board is directly concerned, 
except war emergency programs. 

Expenditures for administration 
and grants to States are made from 
the general fund of the Treasury, sub- 
ject to annual congressional appro- 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1942-45 } 


[In thousands 2] 


priation, but the general fund is reg- 
ularly reimbursed from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
for amounts expended in administer- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance. 
Expenditures for benefit payments 
are made directly from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
and are not subject to annual appro- 
priation; they are made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as managing 
trustee of the trust fund, upon cer- 
tification by the Social Security 
Board. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Receipts under all social insurance 
taxes, except State unemployment 
contributions (table 3), and expendi- 
tures for social security programs ad- 
ministered by the Social Security 
Board were slightly lower in January 
than a year earlier. Federal insur- 
ance contributions and Federal un- 
employment taxes combined repre- 
sented only 1.3 percent of total Fed- 
eral receipts as compared with 1.7 
percent in January 1944, primarily 





because of a 29-percent increase in 
total Federal receipts. Expenditures 
for programs administered by the So- 
cial Security Board represented less 
than 1 percent of total Federal ex- 
penditures, which were 8 percent 
higher than in January 1944. 

The two social security trust funds 
held 5 percent of the $232 billion of 
public-debt issues outstanding at the 
end of January. The $4,645 million 
excess of total Federal expenditures 
over receipts during January was ac- 
companied by an increase of $1,778 
million in the gross public debt and a 
decline of $2,630 million in the general 
fund balance of the Treasury. The 
computed average rate of interest on 
the interest-bearing public debt was 
1.924 percent on January 31, as com- 
pared with 1.919 percent at the end of 
the preceding month and 1.959 per- 
cent at the end of the preceding year. 

Receipts from the five social insur- 
ance taxes as well as total expendi- 
tures for programs administered by 
the Social Security Board during the 
first 7 months of the current fiscal 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
programs: administered by the Social Security Board, by 
specified period, 1943-45 


































































{In thousands 2] 
Old-age and survi- . Senerus 
poten j ene sozect Unemployment insurance Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 
| | } 
. | . | Railroad Item Expend- Expend- 
Period _Federal | ——— ponds Federal | unem- Appropri-| itures | Appropri-| itures 
insurance | and their ment con- unem- | ployment ations through ations through 
contribu- | ‘Gmploy- | tribu- _ | Ployment| insurance January * January? 
tions | “MPoy Laat taxes | contribu- 
| ees tions | tions 
WR biccgt, Saeaicceede 4 $660, 072 | $408, 374 | 4 $700,336 | $414, 265 
Fiseal year: | | Administrative expenses. __......- 25, 701 17, 936 25, 386 17, 692 
.. ,, eae 1$1, 130.495 | $208,795 |$1, 217, 737 | $158, 361 $102, 710 
|, RE 1, 292,122 | 267,065 | 1,353,272 | 179,909 | 121,518 Federal Security Agency, Social 
7 months ended: | Security Board 5. -..._...__... 25, 451 13, 585 25, 221 13, 366 
January 1943_......- 580,150 | 102, 156 712, 966 38, 041 | 49, 810 Department of Commerce, Bu- 
January 1944. _...... 685,876 | 125, 764 821, 074 41, 217 | 56, 404 reau of the Census__..__..__-- 250 163 165 71 
January 1945. ......- 708, 861 144, 782 788, 156 43, 807 | 67, 210 Department of the Treasury ®_- (*) 4, 188 (7) 4, 255 
ons | Grants 00 BGROOS <a. concn nde 449,773 | 288, 940 436,950 | 265, 943 
pS, Er 33, 849 1, 231 128, 789 14, 222 211 Old-age assistance__._._.....-.-- 336, 350 | 218, 017 201, 013 
|, se 252, 219 4, 055 175, 358 116, 529 | 750 Aid to dependent children. -._--- 65, 000 35, 966 | 403, 600 32, 182 
Sic wtbdascaende 4, 404 58, 581 11, 385 | 28, 479 Aid to the blind __........._.-- 9, 000 6, 416 6, 132 
po ee al 35, 136 354 150, 189 | 78 Unemployment compensation 
| ae eey cael 309, 381 13, 434 175, 229 75 administration *....__..__.___- 39, 423 28, 541 33, 350 26, 615 
pS ee aes 5, 107 64, 877 20, 037 1, 089 34, 832 Benefit payments, old-age and 
Sr tscke se ss 51, 751 1, 395 172, 482 2, 948 | 57 survivors insurance. .......--.-- 9 184,597 | 101,498 | 1° 238,000 | 130, 630 
August........ = 293, 279 14, 182 160, 332 11, 727 | 1, 099 
September. --.-..- 3, 814 56, 936 4, 369 666 | 33, 105 
CS as = 55, 427 1, 464 169, 221 3, 160 48 1 Excludes war emergency programs. 
November. ..- ioc 267, 340 14, 414 143, 760 11, 154 | 1,110 2 Totals are sums of unrounded figures. 
Dest... necesnnee 3, 974 55, 235 5, 899 919 | 31, 761 3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
4 See footnotes 7-10. 
1945 | | 5 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some mis- 
pS, Se ee 33, 275 | 1,156 132, 093 13, 232 | 31 cellaneous items; excludes other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended 





1 Data for years prior to 1942 will hereafter appear only semiannually: for 
fiscal years in August, for calendar years in February. 
2 Totals are sums of unrounded fizures. 
3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers, and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 10, 1945. 


Source: Daily Statement ofthe U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





by the Board in administration of old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

7 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

8 Appropriations include $4,095,411 for 1943-44 and $4,350,055 for 1944-45 
transferred from War Manpower Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

* Represents actual benefit payments during 1943-44 from old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance trust fund. 


10 Represents estimated expenditures during 1944-45 from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund shown in 1945-46 budget. 

Source: Various Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 budget (appropria- 
tions); Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 } 


[In thousands ?] 










































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Appro- | Reimburse- oi er Cash with | Credit of Total 
priations | Interest Benefit | ment for ad- | Government | disbursing {fund account| _ assets 
to trust | received‘ | payments®| ministrative nnetiniting officer at at end of at end of 
fund 3 | expenses 6 acquired 7 | end of period period period 
Comulative, January 1937-January 1945.-..-..-----...- $6, 420, 238 $415, 845 $674, 281 $141, 220 $5, 953, 834 $30, 376 $36, 371 | $6,020, 582 
Fiscal year: 
RN ooo od Sa hn nan eacsocaup couche sesssemeaun 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27,492 1,035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
ees cele aie ciernse SiS mn tyathons spelt cisatele 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
7 months ended: 
January 1943 580, 150 2,002 81,975 16, 174 443, 800 24, 987 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
January 1944 685, 876 2, 795 101, 498 18, 329 531, 000 30, 816 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
| ees eee ees Ree eee as eee 708, 861 11, 186 130, 630 15, 226 544, 964 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
RN Soe eh a re Oe An ek a 33, 849 110 15, 275 2,002 —11.000 30, 816 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
February --- pee Site acelin = ef 15, 693 2, 002 100, 036 31, 114 172, 67 5, 071, 663 
March.--_.-. Wet 4,404 554 16, 615 2,002 144, 000 28, 479 17, 655 5, 058, 004 
Daw... , elon eleinail eS ee 16, 494 BEE Ioccskensceeske 23, 977 37, 374 5, 073, 221 
a | 17, 126 of eee 22, 838 327, 343 5, 362, 051 
_.. ee 5, 107 99, 828 17,171 3, 424 397,000 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
a 51, 751 4 16, 630 2, 437 —12, 000 24, 747 57, 462 5, 479, 079 
August--.._- pee TIES fo viicda seen 18,118 A ee ea 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 
September-- 3,814 3,714 18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 26, 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 
October ___-- hf ee 19, 204 SE liskeencescckes 26, 6 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
November.---- 4. ae 18, 996 A | eee 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
Ce LE ES SE eee ene ere ve 3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
1945 
RE ee ae ee eee eee RRR 33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 2, 307 —13, 000 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
1 Data for years prior to 1942 will hereafter appear only semiannually: for 6 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping ad- 


fiscal years in August, for calendar years in February. 


justment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments 
2? Totals are sums of unrounded figures. 


for-expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. Figures in table 


3 Equals taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. do not reflect actual! outlays in the respective years. ; 

4 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 7 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; include accrued interest. 
redeemed, in month of redemption. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasur 

5 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. ‘ , y f v 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 | 


[In thousands 2] 































































Net total . State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total [z Treasury | fee pm eae 
: assets at 2 ed balance | | | 
nue end of | certificates at end of Deposits | Iterest | With- Balance at | - | oe | Benefit | Balance at 
ero } erio eposits itad | sec P end o eposits . ay- end o 
I | acquired 3 , P credited | drawals 4 period | credited | | de vs | period 48 
| | | 
Cumulative, January 1936-Janu- 
= ary — Se ee $6, 674, 828 | $6, 653, 000 $21, 828 | $7, 986, 884 | $407, 623 | $2,292,332 | $6, 102,174 | $444,167 | $28,445 | $44,165 $572, 654 
iscal year: 
hiding ncn aeecbanncn de 4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 4, 002, 570 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 369, 890 
 , Sey ee 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60,000 | 5, 380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
7 months ended: 
January 1943 aon=]| wy sam Ole 578, 000 9, 317 620, 912 34, 800 132, 210 3, 407, 156 44, 830 3. 174 1, 265 319, 158 
January 1944 .-| 5,177,412 799, 000 11, 412 727, 159 41, 101 29, 191 4, 741, 639 50, 772 3, 722 311 435, 773 
January 1945 6, 674, 828 783, 000 21, 828 702, 542 53, 281 34, 052 6, 102, 174 60, 489 4, 898 331 572, 654 
1944 
NS isd ns tpi ceewnuns 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11, 412 3 5, 262 4, 741, 639 ME Ricivcheses 56 435, 773 
February _- 5, 435, 081 261, 000 8, 081 ee 6, 112 4, 998, 707 _ 2 eee 74 436, 373 
March. ___- | §, 471,327 39, 000 5, 327 fh | See 6, 916 5, 009, 396 py See 73 461, 931 
April_-._- | 5, 508, 478 28, 000 14, 478 4 Sa 6, 567 5, 046, 543 DS Asicadeceas 67 461, 935 
May....- 5, 780, 782 280, 000 6, 782 (So | ae 5, 752 5, 318, 010 | ee 40 462, 772 
June 5, 878, 778 96, 000 8, 778 20, 431 47, 425 5, 463 5, 380, 403 31, 349 4, 279 25 498, 375 
July. .-.- | 5,925,618 43, 000 12, 618 | eae 3, 931 5, 427, 100 if See 24 498, 518 
SESS 6, 215, 750 298, 000 4, 750 , 8 7 a 4, 550 5, 707, 316 ee 17 508, 433 
September 6, 248, 160 34, 000 3, 160 ore 4, 216 5, 709, 979 + |} See 48 538, 180 
eae | 6, 301, 412 23, 000 33, 412 57, 245 756 4, 882 5, 763, 098 43 69 45 538, 313 
November 6, 550, 190 278, 000 4, 190 ee 4, 593 6, 010, 922 ee 45 539, 268 
REE ee 6, 583, 434 33, 000 4, 434 7, 071 2, 336 4,910 | 6,015, 418 28, 585 216 53 568, 016 
1945 
Roe iho acct cet ipee | 6,674, 828 74, 000 21, 828 43, 537 50, 188 6,970 | 6, 102, 174 27 4,613 100 572, 654 
| 
1Data for years prior to 1942 will hereafter appear only semiannually: for  tucky account in July, $1,000 in September, $66,000 in October 1944, and $97,000 
fiscal years in August, for calendar years in February. in January 1945. 
2 Totals are sums of unrounded figures. 5 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
3 — accrued interest. —_ . P fund amounting to $38,030,880. 
4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance ‘ ; t as ? 
account amounting to $106,176,000, of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- Centon: Duty Sienneas ake: S. £. SHeney 
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year were slightly above those in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
Expenditures for grants to States 
dropped 8 percent, however, while 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efit payments increased 29 percent. 


Trust Funds 


Appropriations of Federal insurance 
contributions to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund in Janu- 
ary were slightly below those a year 
earlier, while benefit payments were 
31 percent higher. For the first time, 
monthly payments, on a _ checks- 
cashed basis, exceeded $20 million. 
Financial operations of the fund dur- 
ing January resulted in a $15.9 million 
excess of receipts over expenditures. 


From July 1944 through January 
1945, assets rose 11 percent to $6,020.6 
million. During January, $13 mil- 
lion of 1%-percent special certificates 
of indebtedness were redeemed and 
no new investments were acquired. 
The fund was credited with $4.9 mil- 
lion of interest. 

Withdrawals by States from the un- 
employment trust fund were larger in 
January than in any other month 
since April 1943. During the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year, de- 
posits by States in the trust fund 
dropped 3 percent from deposits in the 
corresponding period a year earlier, 
while withdrawals for benefit pay- 
ments increased 17 percent; total as- 
sets of the fund rose 29 percent to $6,- 


674.8 million. In January the trust 
fund acquired $74 million of 1%-per- 
cent special certificates of indebted- 
ness, Maturing June 30, 1945, which 
raised its investments to $6,653 mil- 
lion. No redemptions were made dur- 
ing the month. Interest credited to 
the fund amounted to $54.8 million, of 
which $50.2 million was allocated to 
State accounts and $4.6 million to the 
railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count. This large interest credit rep- 
resented the major portion of interest 
earned during the second half of 1944 
but, unlike previous years, was not 
credited until January 2, 1945. Fi- 
nancial operations during January re- 
sulted in a $91.4 million excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Soctal Security’ 


Social Security Board 

HOLLINGSWORTH, HELEN, and KLEM, 
MarcGarEetC. Selected Bibliography 
on Medical Economics. Washing- 
ton: Social Security Board, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Novem- 
ber 1944. 33 pp. Processed. (Bu- 
reau Memorandum No. 60.) 


Bibliographic references under va- 
rious headings, including health 
status, expenditures for medical care, 
medical facilities, public health, in- 
dustrial medical care, medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, 
health insurance and prepayment 
hospital and medical care in the 
United States, and health insurance 
in foreign countries. Limited free 
distribution; requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


McCamman, Dorotuy F. The Scope. 


of Protection Under State and Local 
Government Retirement Systems. 
Washington: Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Revised October 1944. 150 pp. 
Processed. (Bureau Report No. 
12.) 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


A revised edition of an earlier study, 
carried out in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Census, of the nature 
and operations of more than 1,700 
public retirement systems covering 1.7 
million employees. Gives detailed 
data for 1940-41 and estimates of 
selected data for the fiscal years ended 
in 1942 and 1943. Limited free distri- 
bution; requests should be addressed 
to the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


War and Social Services 


Back, JOHN D., and Hyson, CHARLES 
D. “Postwar Soldier Settlement.” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 59, Nov. 1944, 
pp. 1-35. $1.25. 

Summarizes the provisions of the G. 
I. Bill and other Federal legislation 
designed to aid the veteran who in- 
tends to establish himself on a farm. 
CONNECTICUT. REEMPLOYMENT COM- 

MISSION. Adjustment and Reem- 

ployment Guide and Directory. 

Hartford: The Commission, 1944. 

80 pp. 

A handbook of facilities and pro- 
grams for war veterans and dis- 
placed war workers in Connecticut. 
Hogy, JANE M. “A Community Ex- 

periment in the Prevention and 

Control of Juvenile Delinquency.” 

Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 3, Jan. 

1945, pp. 2-4. 50 cents. 

The program developed by the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance of the So- 
cial Security Board and the Children’s 


Bureau, in cooperation with the local 
agencies of Newport News, for inte- 
grating community resources. 


Koper, Gorpon. “The Adjustment of 
the World War II Veteran: A 
Bibliography.” Occupations, N. Y., 
Vol. 23, Jan. 1945, pp. 201-202. 50 
cents. 


NATHAN, CYNTHIA Rice. “Service to 
Amputees.” The Family, N. Y., Vol. 
25, Feb. 1945, pp. 363-369. 25 cents. 
A Red Cross social worker discusses 

the adjustment problems of the vet- 
eran who has lost a limb and the 
ways in which his relatives and com- 
munity can aid him in making the 
adjustment. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Proceedings . . . Selected 
Papers Seventy-First Annual Meet- 
ing Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27, 
1944. N. Y.: Published for the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work by 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 
492 pp. $5. 

A collection of 45 papers centering 
on the problems of the war and of the 
peace. Included are War and the So- 
cial Services, by Elizabeth Wisner; 
Social Work Concepts and Methods in 
the Postwar World, by Jane M. Hoey; 
Needed Amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, by James E. Murray; Con- 
structive Federal-State Relation- 
ships—From the State Viewpoint, by 
Paul V. Benner, and From the Fed- 
eral Viewpoint, by Edith Foster; So- 
cial Case Work in Public Assistance, 
by Marjorie J. Smith; Rhode Island 
Abolishes Settlement, by Glen Leet. 
Other papers consider the problems 
of relief and rehabilitation abroad, 
racial relations, juvenile delinquency, 
services to servicemen and their fam- 
ilies, day-care programs, and related 
subjects. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Seniority and Reemploy- 
ment of War Veterans. N. Y.: The 
Board, 1944. 12 pp. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 65.) 

Two papers, one by a Selective 
Service official and one by a labor 
leader, on the problems of civilian 
seniority and veteran reemployment. 


Pratt, GeEorGE K. “Soldier to Civil- 
ian.” N. Y.: Whittlesey House, 
1944, 233 pp. $2.50. 

Advice and concrete suggestions for 
meeting the serviceman’s readjust- 
ment problem. 


Pusiic CHARITIES ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. The Returning 
Veteran. Philadelphia: The Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 32 pp. 25 cents. 
Services and benefits available to 

returning servicemen. 


SIMONS, SAVILLA Miuuis. “U. N. R. 
R. A. on the Threshold of Action.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
18, Dec. 1944, pp. 433-443. $1.25. 
The work of the Montreal meeting, 

which dealt with the practical ques- 

tions of putting into operation the 
basic policies decided on at Atlantic 

City. 


WEBB, JOHN. Observations on the 
Sample Censuses in Ten Congested 
Production Areas. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 20 pp. 
An analysis of the data collected 

by the Bureau of the Census at the 

request of the Committee for Con- 
gested Production Areas; shows the 
population characteristics, the inten- 
sity of congestion, and the character 
of the in-migration for selected areas. 


General 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “War Against 
Poverty.” Free World, N. Y.: Vol. 
9, Feb. 1945, pp. 66-70. 40 cents. 
Reviews present accomplishments 

and makes recommendations for 

achieving a comprehensive social se- 
curity system, including extension of 
old-age and _ survivors insurance, 
larger benefits and wider coverage for 
unemployment compensation, dis- 
ability benefits, and insurance against 
the costs of medical and hospital care. 


Bustos A., Jutio. “Planificacién de la 
Seguridad Social.” Prevision So- 
cial, Santiago de Chile, Vol. 11, 
April—June 1944, pp. 187-198. 
Basic principles and policies of a 

unified comprehensive social security 

program, with particular emphasis on 
health insurance. 


CRUIKSHANK, NELSON H. “Yes, Mr. 
President.” American Federation- 
ist, Washington, Vol. 52, Jan. 1945, 
pp. 11-12. 20 cents. 


The director of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Social Insurance 
Activities discusses the Federation’s 
proposals for a sound system of social 
insurance. 


DurRAND, JOHN D. “The Trend Toward 
an Older Population.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
Vol. 237, Jan. 1945, pp. 142-151. $2. 
Age trends in various countries and 

the social and economic implications 

of an aging population. 


HIRSCHFELD, GERHARD. Social Secu- 
rity, Past — Present — Future? 
Washington: American Taxpayers 
Association, 1944. 116 pp. $1. 
Concludes that the “snowball” costs 

and the “enormous bureaucracy” nec- 

essary to an expanded social security 
program would stifie our system of 
free enterprise and opportunity. 


INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Indiana Tax and Social Security 
Manual and Legislative Directory, 
1945 Edition. Indianapolis: The 
Chamber, 1944. v. p. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORK- 
ERS’ UNION. Report of the General 
Executive Board to the 25th Con- 
vention, Boston, Mass., May 29- 
June 9, 1944. N. Y., 1944. 622 pp. 
Endorses the provisions of the Wag- 

ner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


“National Labor Conference Adopts 
Program.” Labor Information Bul- 
letin, Washington, Vol. 12, Jan. 1945, 
pp. 2-3. 10 cents. 

The National Conference on Labor 
Legislation adopted resolutions call- 
ing for hospital and sickness insur- 
ance, an increase in the amount and 
duration of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, and the continuation 
of the U. S. Employment Service on a 
national basis. 


1945 State Legislative Program of the 
American Labor Party—State of 
New York.” The Monitor, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Vol. 31, Jan. 1945, pp. 17-19. 
$1 a year. 

Includes recommendations for ex- 
tending unemployment compensation 
coverage, increasing the amount and 
duration of benefits, abolishing ex- 
perience rating, and establishing a 
system of health, maternity, and dis- 
ability benefits. 


PERKINS, FRANCES. “Recommenda- 
tions as to Postwar Jobs and Social 
Security.” Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, Washington, Vol. 34, Dec. 7, 
1944, pp. 729-734. 

Urges extension of the program to 
all workers, including farm and do- 
mestic workers. 


“Proyecto de Ley del Seguro Social 
General.” Proteccion Social, La 


Paz, Bolivia, Vol. 7, July 1944, pp. 
45-85; Aug., pp. 45-75; Sept., pp. 
47-60. 

The text of a comprehensive Boli- 
vian general social insurance bill 
which would establish a Social Secu- 
rity Institute to include social insur- 
ance funds for public employees, 
manual workers, railway workers, 
and, later, other groups. 


RUKEYSER, MERRYLE STANLEY, and 
Burns, EvELINE M. What Is the 
Future of Social Security? N. Y.: 
American Economic Foundation, 
1945. 12 pp. (Wake Up America! 
Broadcast No. 250.) 10 cents. 


SCHOENBAUM, EMIL. 
Social Insurance Reform for 
Czechoslovakia.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 51, 
Feb. 1945, pp. 141-166. 50 cents. 
An analysis of the existing social 

insurance system and the text of the 
program drafted at the Government’s 
request by Mr. Schoenbaum, one of 
the creators and administrators of 
the present system. 


“A Program of 


Employment Security 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Brit- 
ain’s Plans for Re-Allocation of 
Manpower Between the Defeat of 
Germany and the Defeat of Japan. 
N. Y.: The Services, 1944. 7 pp. 
(Cmd. 6548.) 

The policies to be followed in re- 
leasing men and women from the 
armed forces. 


COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. Un- 
employment Compensation in the 
Post-War Period. Chicago: The 
Council, 1944. 77 pp. $1. 
Summarizes the significant pro- 

visions of State laws and makes sug- 
gestions—covering finance, coverage, 
benefits, eligibility, disqualifications, 
reciprocity, and administration—to 
assist the States in appraising their 
unemployment compensation laws. 


“Dismissal-Pay Provisions in Union 
Agreements, December 1944.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 60, Jan. 1945, pp. 47-57. 
Prepared in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Industrial Relations Di- 
vision, by Abraham Weiss. 30 
cents. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Re-Alloca- 
tion of Man-Power Between Civilian 
Employments During any Interim 
Period Between the Defeat of Ger- 
many and the Defeat of Japan. 
London: H. M. Stat. Off., 1944. 
10 pp. (Cmd. 6568.) 2d. 
Outlines the Government’s plan 

for the redistribution of manpower 

within civilian industries. 
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HABER, WILLIAM, and WELCH, EMMETT. 
“The Labor Force During Recon- 
version.” Review of Economic Sta- 
tistics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 26, 
Nov. 1945, pp. 194-205. $1.50. 
“Estimated changes in employ- 

ment and labor force distribution 

during the transition period.” 


LaNGE, Oscar. Price Flezibility and 
Employment. Bloomington, Ind.: 
The Principia Press, Inc., 1945. 
114 pp. (Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics. Mono- 
graph No. 8.) $2. 

“A systematic investigation of the 
effect of price flexibility, particularly 
flexibility of prices of factors of pro- 
duction, upon employment and eco- 
nomic stability.” 

LESTER, RicHarD A. Providing for 
Unemployed Workers in the Transi- 
tion. N.Y. and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1945. 152 pp. (Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
Research Committee. Transition 
from War To Peace, No. 4.) $1.50. 
Examines “the probable character 

and content of the unemployment 
problem during the transition period 
and the adequacy and availability 
of existing unemployment reserves.” 
Recommends 2 program of Federal 
grants to States for general relief; 
a Federal-State program of educa- 
tion and training; Federal, State, and 
municipal programs for public works; 
and, in the field of unemployment 
compensation, extension of coverage 
to include Federal employees, mer- 
chant seamen, and employees of 
small firms, benefit ceilings of at least 
$20 a week for 26 weeks, and a Fed- 
eral guaranty fund. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
Statistics. The Economics of Full 
Employment. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1944. 213 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Six papers which formulate “an 
outline of the strategic factors in a 
policy of permanent full employment 
in industrial countries.” 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 

MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 

SATION. Adequacy of Benefit Pay- 

ments in Pennsylvania During the 

1942-1943 Benefit Year. Prepared 

by Research and Statistics Section. 

Harrisburg, 1944. 25 pp. Proc- 

essed. (Statistical Information 

Bulletin No. 45.) 


Public W elfare and Relief 


Beck, RutH EvizasetH. “The Child 
Welfare Consultant in a State De- 
partment of Welfare.” The Family, 
N. Y., Vol. 25, Feb. 1945, pp. 387- 
392. 25 cents. 


“Changes in Volume of Health and 


Welfare Services 1940-1942.” So- 

cial Statistics, Supplement to Vol. 

9, Oct. 1944 of the Child. Wash- 

ington. 22 pp. 

Indicates the changing pattern of 
health and welfare services—public 
and private—by comparing 1940 data 
with those for 1942 on the volume of 
selected services as reported to the 
Children’s Bureau by more than 40 
large urban areas. 

CLOsE, KaTHRYN. “Public Welfare 
Faces the Unknown.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, N. Y., Vol. 81, Jan. 1945, 
pp. 3-6. 30 cents. 

A summary of the December meet- 
ings of the American Public Welfare 
Association on post-war welfare prob- 
lems, 

CosTIcan, E. F. “Aiding the Handi- 
capped Through Services to Blind.” 
Public Welfare (Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare), Madison, 
Vol. 1, Jan. 1945, pp. 14-16. 

COUGHLAN, BaRBARA C. “Child Wel- 
fare Services in Three Western 
States.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 18, Dec. 1944, pp. 505- 
520. $1.25. 

The development of such services in 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah since the 
passage of the Social Security Act. 
Davis, GERTRUDE R. “The Executive 

Process in the Administration of 

the Social Case Work Agency.” 

The Family, N. Y., Vol. 25, Feb. 

1945, pp. 375-381. 25 cents. 
Deyton, R. G. “The State’s Fiscal 

Program as It Relates to Public 

Welfare.” Public Welfare News 

(North Carolina State Board of 

Charities and Public Welfare), 

Raleigh, Vol. 7, Dec. 1944, pp. 1-4. 

How the State’s public welfare 
budget is determined. 

DIcKENS, DorotHy. “Social Partici- 
pation as a Criterion for Determin- 
ing Scientific Minimum Standards 
in Clothing.” Rural Sociology, 
Raleigh, N. C., Vol. 9, Dec. 1944, 
pp. 341-348. 75 cents. 

Faatz, ANITA. “Trends in Public Wel- 
fare.” Public Welfare News (North 
Carolina State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare), Raleigh, Vol. 
7, Dec. 1944, pp. 19-24. 

Discusses the essentials in a State 
relief program. 

FaMILy WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
America. Fee Charging in a Fam- 
ily Agency. N. Y.: The Associa- 
tion, 1944. 24 pp. 30 cents. 
Three papers on the advisability 

of and the problems involved in ex- 

tending family case-work services to 
people able and willing to pay. 

GOLDSTEIN, CAROL. “Case-Work Serv- 
ices in the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren Program: A Study in Cook 


County.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 18, Dec. 1944, pp. 478— 
497. $1.25. 

Describes administrative policies 
and procedures and recommends 
needed services and resources. 
LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “Trends in 

Public Services for Children.” 

Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol 3, 

Feb. 1945, pp. 26-29. 50 cents. 

Outlines the fields of service needed 
for a comprehensive and adequate 
child welfare program. 

McHuceu, Rose J. “Social Security for 
Children.” The Welfare Bulletin 
(Illinois State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 26, 
Jan. 1945, pp. 12-14. 

A social security program for chil- 
dren should aim at preserving their 
independence and their family and 
community relationships. 

MarsH, Harry W. “For a New System 
of Public Assistance.” Better Times 
(Welfare Council of New York 
City), N. Y., Vol. 26, Feb. 2, 1945, 
pp. 1-2 ff. 10 cents. 

The New York City Commissioner 
of Welfare proposes that “the Social 
Security Act be amended to provide 
Federal aid for one type of assistance 
for which all destitute persons will be 
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65 pp. 
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nessee Public Welfare Record, 
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Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 3, Feb. 
1945, pp. 38-43. 50 cents. 
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needs. 
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52-54. 30 cents. 
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County Level.” Public Welfare, 
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50 cents. 
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Texas SOcIAL WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
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pp. (Publication No. 45-2.) 
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